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Delay in the Coming of Peace and Good-will 


HY has the reign of peace and good-will upon the earth been ‘so 
long delayed? We grow impatient to hear the bells 


Ring out old shapes of foul disease; 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 
Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 


The larger heart, the kindlier hand. 


The answer must be that “the valiant man and free” must, like every 
one else, learn his business before he can expect to have any measure of 
success. The kindlier hand must be skilled by long practise before it can 
direct the vast social mechanism. 

The Fury in Shelley’s “Prometheus Unbound” described the predica- 
ment in which the world has long found itself: 


The good want power but to weep barren tears. 

The powerful goodness want; worse need for them. 
The wise want love, and those who love want wisdom; 
And all best things are thus confused to ill. 


This is discouraging to the unimaginative mind, but the very confusion 
is a challenge to human intelligence. Here are all the materials for a more 
beautiful world. All that is needed is to find the proper: combination. 
Goodness alone will not do the work. Goodness grown strong and wise 
by much experience is, as the man on the street would say, “quite a differ- 
ent proposition.” Why not try it? 

Samuel McChord Crothers 
in “By the Christmas Fire.” 
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The Superintendents and the Board in New York 


On Nov. 15 and 16 the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Universalist General Conven- 
tion, the State Superintendents and the 
General Officers held meetings in New 
York, formal and informal, joint and sepa- 
rate. 

The Board of Trustees met first with 
the following present: Adams, Ames, 
Brigham, Friend, Gabell, Hill, Jermyn, 
Sayles, and Mrs. Jones. The General 
Secretary, Dr. Etz, the General Superin- 
tendent, Dr. Lowe, the Treasurer, Mr. 
Bicknell, and the pastor of the National 
Memorial Church, Dr. Perkins, also were 
present. 

Dr. Brigham, Mr. Victor Friend, Dr. 
John Sayles and Dr. Jones were the new 
members present, the Rev. George F. For- 
tier being detained by illness. 

In organizing the Board the President, 
Dr. Frank D. Adams of Detroit, was re- 
lieved of the duties of chairman which 
had been carried by Dean Atwood when 
holding the office of President. L. A. 
Ames of New York was elected chairman 
on motion of Dr. Adams. 

The Treasurer, Mr. Bicknell, the Gen- 
eral Superintendent, Dr. Lowe, and the 
General Secretary, Dr. Etz, were all re- 
elected unanimously. 

Appropriate action was taken upon the 
death of Arthur Nash, a member of the 
Board until his resignation was accepted 
by the Hartford Convention. 

One of the first matters taken up was the 
increase of the ministry. Dr. George 
Cross Baner, chairman of the Commis- 
sion on the Increase of the Ministry, was 
invited to appear before the Board at the 
next session. 

The Board requested the Christian 
Leader to publish two letters—one from 
Dr. L. C. Cornish, president of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, and the other 
from the Rey. Charles R. Joy, fraternal 
delegate of the Unitarian Churches to the 
Hartford Convention. . 

Western Headquarters at St. Paul’s 
Church, Chicago, was discontinued on 
the ground that the denomination could 
not keep it up on a suitable scale. 

Dr. Perkins led in discussion of the 
matter of the National Memorial Church. 
This led to the adoption of three important 
resolutions. It was voted that notice be 
sent out to the churches that it is the sense 
of the Board that the actual work of build- 
ing should be begun not later than April 1, 
1928. A plan for completing the canvass 
was approved tentatively for presentation 
to the Superintendents. The important 
step was taken of choosing Washington, 
D. C., as the place for the next session of 
the General Convention. 

At the session of the Board Tuesday 
night Dr. Etz announced that the Woman’s 
National Missionary Association had ap- 
propriated $1,500 to be given to the Gen- 
eral Convention for special missionary 


work in Osaka, Japan, which is under the 
direction of the General Convention. 
Hearty thanks for this action were ex- 
pressed. 

Dr. Perkins again addressed the Board, 
reporting on the present status of matters 
in the Commission on Comity and Unity. 
The Board at once requested Dr. Perkins 
to go to the session of the Council of Su- 
perintendents in another room of the hotel 
and make the same report. 

Other routine business was transacted. 

At the session on Wednesday the 
chairman of the Board, Mr. Ames, ap- 
pointed the following committees and 
commissions: Scholarship, Brigham, Sayles, 
Fortier. Fellowship, Fortier, Adams, 
Jones. Finance, Hill, Ames, Jermyn, 
Gabell, Friend. Church Extension (unit- 
ing the Committee on Missions and the 
Church Extension Committee), Adams, 
Ames, Gabell, Jones, Brigham. Adminis- 
tration and Publications, Friend, Hill, 
Sayles. Auditing, Gabell, Tilden, Jermyn. 
Cabinet, Hill, Adams, Ames, Lowe, Etz, 
Bicknell, Friend. National Memorial 
Church Campaign Committee, Dr. Lowe, 
chairman; Dr. Perkins, Friend, Etz from 
the Board of Trustees; Stanley Manning 
and Jennie Lois Ellis from the Council 
of Superintendents. National Memorial 
Church Building Committee, Dr. Perkins, 
chairman; Dr. Lowe, Dr. Etz, Mr. Ames, 
Judge Hill, Mr. Bicknell, M. W. Lewis 
of Washington, moderator of the National 
Church, Hon. George R. Stobbs, Member 
of Congress, Worcester. 1929 Convention 
Committee, Dr. Brigham, Dr. F. W. Bal- 
lou, Superintendent of Schools, Washing- 
ton, the Rev. Hal T. Kearns of Baltimore, 
the Rev. Clinton Scott of Atlanta. Birth 
Control, the Rev. L. G. Williams, chair- 
man. Names of others are withheld pend- 
ing acceptance. 

The new standing committee, Ad- 
ministration and Publications, is intended 
to keep in touch with the practical ad- 
ministration of the various offices and 
commissions between the sessions of the 
Board. 

The Commission on Foreign Relations 
and World Peace was left as at present, 
the Rev. W. H. Macpherson of Joliet, IIl.,. 
taking the place of Arthur Nash, and Mr, 
Harold W. Bibber being added to the 
Board of Foreign Missions. 

The detailed budget as worked out by 
the Finance Committee was reported, dis- 
cussed at length and adopted. Appropria- 
tions were made for the following churches: 
Oakland, Cal., Denver, Col., Miami,. 
Jacksonville, St. Petersburg, and.Tarpon 
Springs, Florida (the funds did not war- 
rant including Lakeland), Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Waterloo, Iowa, Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, North Shore, Chicago, Washington, 
D. C., and, through the Metropolitan 
Commission, to Mt. Vernon, N. Y., Forts- 

(Continued on page 1532) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed 


Editorial 


WASHINGTON IN 1929 


‘HE decision of the Board to hold the next General 
Convention in Washington was anticipated by 
our editorial of three weeks ago. There was 

nothing else to do. The opportunity was too great. 
As a Convention city Washington is unsurpassed. 
As it belongs equally to all of us, all of us win out 
whenever Washington is chosen. A General Conven- 
tion held in Washington is bound to be a good one. 
And the opportunity to get some strength for the 
Conyention out of the National Memorial Church is 
one not to be ignored. Four years from now the thing 
will be history. Two years from now it will be news. 
The church will not be large enough for the main 
sessions of a Convention. It is not intended that it 
should be. There are plenty of other places in which 
to meet. The question as to whether or not it will 
be entirely- finished in time for the Convention also is 
immaterial. It will be far enough along to stand as a 
symbol. 

We are glad that the decision has been made 
quickly and quickly announced. It will give impetus 
to the movement to wind up the campaign for the new 
church by April 1 at the latest. It will strengthen 
our hands for a dozen other big things we want to see 
done before Washington 1929. 

* ok 


THE DEATH OF DR. CROTHERS 

R.SAMUEL McCHORD CROTHERS, minister 

of the First Parish Church (Unitarian), Cam- 

bridge, Mass., died suddenly on November 9. 
By many hailed as “a successor to Emerson,’ or 
“the American Benson,” or ‘‘another Charles Lamb,” 
or “Oliver Wendell Holmes over again,’ he was 
unique, and by his uniqueness made the largest pos- 
sible contribution to human good. Opening the 
King’s Chapel series of noon-day services this fall, he 
made a plea for unity, to come “not through uni- 
formity but by every man developing to the utmost his 
individual gift.” 

His own gift was unusual. In the pulpit, on the 
platform, and through many books and magazine 
articles, he made a contribution which has brought 
cheer, courage, faith and delight to thousands. An 
individualist, he also had such a deep feeling for the 
family as a whole that constantly he was giving him- 
self to enterprises for the common good. 

One of the most distinguished of Unitarian 


preachers, and loyal to that fellowship, he belonged also 
to a circle wide as the English-speaking race and 
made up of those who knew and loved his books. One 
choice spot in this circle was the Atlantic Monthly 
family of readers, for he gave to that publication of 
his best. 

We publish in this paper a few passages from 
“The Spirit of Democracy,” a chapter from his 
“By the Christmas Fire.”’ We do not know of any 
better way in which to honor Dr. Crothers than to 
let him speak for himself. 

One thing that comforts us in this irreparable 
loss is the knowledge that for years to come his sense 
and sanity, his delightful humor and noble spirit of 
brotherhood, will go on blessing mankind through his 


_ books. 


It must be a great religious fellowship which 
could attract and hold a man like Samuel McChord 
Crothers. 


* * 


UNITY A PRACTICAL MATTER 

OTHING which concerns itself with understand- 

ing, which removes the blindness and the prej- 

udice which keep our hearts from one another, 
which helps close the deep black chasms which divide 
whole masses of men, can be denounced as visioniary 
or impractical. 

When we think of the wealth sunk, the lives sacri- 
ficed, the happiness destroyed, by a modern war, we 
realize better that the things which make for under- 
standing and unity are the most practical matters - 
with which we can concern ourselves. 

Less spectacular but no less real are the losses 
which come from lack of unity in the church. 

In substance U. R. Bell says in the August Serib- 
ner’s that the divisions of the church have been a 
blessing, as they have kept it weak and therefore un- 
able to crush out the new ideas of science on which 
so much of progress depends. 

Is it not equally true that the divisions among 
the churches of the free spirit have been a curse, pre- 
venting them from putting forth the strength neces- 
sary to curb the fanatic, defend new truth and edu- 
cate the young? 

We need a new, strong, united liberal church to 
rescue a generation almost engulfed in materialism. 

The new ethics, the new physics, the new psy- 
chology, raise a host of questions about as practical 
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as we can find anywhere, because they are tied up 
with the developing lives of our young people. 

Unity is a practical matter also, because it lies 
at the heart of the religious life. 

Before we can possibly love God whom we have 
not seen we must love our neighbor whom we do see. 
Before the offering on the altar there must be oneness 
with the brother. Our religious doubts and fears too 
often come from our doubts and fears of our fellow 
men. Our unbelief is only another name for our 
hardness of heart. 

There is nothing so much worth while in life as a 
sense of oneness with God. There is no way of achiev- 
ing this blessed union but by realizing that He is the 
one God and Father of all and that all of us are 
brethren. 

* * 
FIGHT CATHOLIC PRINCIPLES FAIRLY 

E have received ‘A Protestant Catechism for 
Young Americans,” price twenty-five cents, 
for review in the Christian Leader. It is issued 
by the Fellowship Forum of Washington, D. C., 
and carries an advertisement on a front page of a 
book about one of the Borgia popes who is alleged to 
have committed all sorts of crimes and immoralities. 
The book is ‘profusely illustrated.’”’ It promises 
“evidence” that many of the most famous paintings 
of the Madonna were posed for by a mistress of the 
pope, and the Christ Child posed for by one of his 
little illegitimate children. It will be mailed pre- 

paid ‘in a plain wrapper,” we are told. 

Our comment is that the catechism is worthless, 
and that the book advertised in the catechism in a 
way so indecent that it comes near violating the 
law, probably is worthless also. It will appeal only to 
the prurient, the bigoted and the mentally diseased. 

And these hawkers of wares that have to go in 
plain wrappers advertise their place as a “forum,” and 
have the insolence to attach to it the blessed word 
“fellowship.” 

No effective headway against the autocracy of 
the Catholic Church can be made along the lines of 
this organization. Its methods are a liability and not 
an asset to the free churches. 


* * 


MRS. FRIEND’S BOOK 

UCCESS and You is the title of an “altruistic, 

optimistic and helpful” little volume by Nellie 

E. Friend. The adjectives are Dr. Cadman’s, 

quoted from the introduction, in which he explains 

that “the universal desire to succeed is related by 

the author to faith in God and in the ways which 
He has ordained.” 

Mrs. Friend’s genuine fondness for young people 
is apparent, and that her approach to them has proved 
successful is evidenced by this very book, which is 
the result of the gratifying response she received 
from her radio listeners when she talked on these same 
subjects, and by the letters that have steadily come to 
her since the book came out. 

Mrs. Friend feels that people in the middle 
years have so many regrets because they did not 
“begin young enough to realize that life is a great ad- 
venture, unknown to us but charted by the Giver 
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and Sustainer of all life.” In order that the young 
people of to-day may open their eyes to this realiza- 
tion she tries to explain to them how the “‘great ad- 
venture’ may be tasted to the fullest. Her message 
is wholesome and cheering. 

Dr. Marshall pays a noble tribute to it in this 
issue in his article, “Why Is a Book?” 

* * 


A NEW MAGAZINE 
E welcome World Unity—a monthly magazine 
in the field of religion. It is edited by John 
Herman Randall. The managing editor is 
Horace Holley. Among contributing editors are 
Rufus Jones, Havelock Ellis, Herbert Adams Gibbons, 
and David Starr Jordan. 

The magazine is addressed to “‘those who seek 
the world outlook upon present developments of 
philosophy, science, religion, ethics and the arts.” 

Contributors to the first number include: Dr. 
William R. Shepherd, Charles Henry Rieber, Alfred 
W. Martin, Dr. Kirtley F. Mather, Mary Siegrist, 
Dr. Herbert Adolphus Miller and Dr. John Herman 
Randall, Jr. 

World Unity is published by World Unity Pub- 
lishing Corporation, 122 East 34th Street, New York 
City. The subscription price is $3.50 per year. 

The first number is beautiful to look at and in- 
teresting to read. We wish it the largest possible 
success. 

* * 
NEW PATHS FOR OLD PURPOSES 


EW Paths for Old Purposes is one of the most 
interesting books we have seen in a long 
time. The author, Margaret EK. Burton, is a 
daughter of the late president of the University of 
Chicago, and could not be dull if she tried. She has 
made a book for mission study which grips and holds, 
which fills one with determination to do something 
about it, and which even converts scoffers and doubt- 
ers to mission work. 

It is put out for the Clara Barton Guilds to study. 
It might very well be made the book for all the Mis- 
sion Circles to study. It is bound to put a minister 
in the right attitude before he preaches a missionary 
sermon. 

The sub-title, “World Challenges to Christian- 
ity in Our Generation,” hints what it is driving at. 

The book considers frankly the changes modern 
industry has brought to the East and their bearing on 
Christian work. If the church rules such questions 
out, one of the members of a recent commission to 
the East declared, practical-minded Chinese will 
lose all interest in the Christian message. 

“We are followers,” says the author, “‘of one who 
came that men might have life and have it more 
abundantly. Anything which hinders abundant life 
or makes it impossible can not but be a matter of 
profound concern to us.” 

Miss Burton tells of factory conditions in India, 
Japan and China. Here are two typical illustrations: 


The Silk Filatures. It was what is called a typical 
Novemker day outdoors, with a raw chill that pene- 
trated to the marrow. Inside the silk filature the at- 
mosphere was like India in the monsoon, a sticky humid 
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heat that covered spectacles with steam and made 
breathing a little difficult at first. One of the long row 
of small persons who were standing in front of the 
kettles of steaming water, brushing the silk cocoons 
for the women who were unwinding them, caught the 
visitor’s eye. In the first place she was so very small, 
and in the second place she looked so very old, working 
with a speed and concertration which were uncannily 
unchildlike. She was seven, Chinese count, the women 
working opposite her said, which is six, even five, as we 
measure age. She came at five in the morning and left 
at seven in the evening, and she received ten cents a 
day. It was excellent pay for a child, the owner of 
the silk filature stated with pride. 

Arother visitor to a silk filature, Dame Adelaide 
Anderson, of the Shanghai Child Lak or Commission, got 
into conversation, through an interpreter, with a litile 
old man who told her that he was five and a half years 
old, that his name was “Little Tiger,” and that he was 
working there because he wanted to be able ‘‘to eat 
rice.” “He earred his rice,’ she bears witness, “for he 
worked like a ‘little tiger’ and came and went daily 
alone to and from the filature.’”’ To her question of 
what becomes of these tiny workers of six and seven 
years, the answer was, ‘‘When. they go to work so early, 
they mostly die young.” 


Miss Burton deals frankly with the question the 


. East asks: “‘What about child labor in Canada and 


the United States?” The book will not be popular 
with those who want to shut their eyes to the fact that 
in one state of our Federal Union “five thousand 
children, most of them between seven and thirteen 
years ago, some younger, some a little older, were 


working at beet raising, in all kinds of weather, twelve | 


hours a day.” 

There is a chapter dealing with racial attitudes, 
one on international attitudes, and one which issues 
a call for a new type of mission worker. 

Appreciation of other: peoples, sympathy with 
every search for God, understanding of other ex- 
pressions of Christianity, are emphasized as essential 
to success in the mission field. 

It is a book written in the broadest spirit, which 
evades no issue, but holds to a mighty faith in the 
power of pure Christianity. We wish every Uni- 
versalist would invest sixty cents in it and read it. 

When Universalists read it, they should remember 
that it expresses the idealism of our own mission folk 
in Japan and do more to back them up. 

* * 


CHAPIN, EATON, HALL, NEWTON, POTTER 


HE long delay over the call of a minister to the 
Church of the Divine Paternity, New York, has 
resulted at last in the call of the Rev. Charles 

Francis Potter, who has been stated supply since 
October 1. The story is told in this issue of the Leader. 
Mr. Potter made a fine impression on New York by 
the way he handled himself in the famous Straton- 
Potter debates—showing himself able, resourceful, 
poised and modest. We are glad the church has 
called him and that the call is unanimous. We are 
glad also that he is willing to undertake the work. 

Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, former pastor, who has 

been minister ad interim since Dr. Newton left, was 
made pastor emeritus by the meeting which called 
Mr. Potter—a fine token of appreciation, and an 
honor well deserved. 


‘‘-BLEAK NOVEMBER” IN THE WOODS AND 
FIELDS 


(A Contributed Editorial) 


HAT do you find in the woods now? There 
aren’t any birds in November.” No birds 
in November? To be sure there are. To 

begin with, there are bluejays. What a beautiful 
flash of color they make as they dash from tree to tree. 
If these little nature editorials accomplish nothing 
else, they will have been worth while if they help 
people to appreciate the beauty of the common, every= 
day things in nature. Then there are chickadees, as 
friendly birds as ever lived; their sweet call is just as 
cheery and bright now as in the spring. And we may 
find woodpeckers, kinglets, brown creepers, and 
in the fields juncos and tree sparrows. Nor do these 
exhaust the list. For there is always the possibility 
of an unexpected find, some belated robin or blue- 
bird or hermit thrush. And even some bird that is 
strictly of the summer may be waiting to surprise 
those who keep their eyes open in the woods and fields 
these crisp autumn days. 

No birds in November and in the winter? Why, 
two years ago we watched a yellow-breasted chat for 
several days in midwinter feeding in a city backyard. 
What a thrill it gave us to see that little fellow, so 
brave in the face of the winter storms! Another time, 
a catbird spent the entire winter near Boston, coming 
regularly to a feeding shelf. And many a warm, 
southern slope, protected from the north winds, 
shelters all winter a little colony of birds that would 
astonish the uninitiated—those who think it not worth 
while to go into the woods on these “‘bleak November” 
days. 

Of cuurse we can not find so many birds now as 
in April and May. But is that any reason why we 
should refuse to enjoy the few that are here? Do we 
appreciate a friend any the less because all our other 
friends do not come with him to sit before our fire? 
Do we not rather feel that here is the chance to culti- 
vate this one, to know him better, to love him more 
deeply and value his good qualities? So the fall is 
just the time to become more intimately acquainted 
with the half-dozen or dozen species of birds that still 
greet us as we fare forth into the woods. 

But supposing that we do not find even a single 
bird. There are still the trees, lovely as they stand 
naked against the cold sky, or perhaps retaining some 
of the bright autumn leaves; for the foliage is staying 
on the trees and retaining its colors later than usual 
this year. And we can see the beauty of the golden 
brown grasses and the red 'barberries and the rose 
hips. The rocks, the hills, the swamps and brooks 
and ponds, are as beautiful as ever. 

Then at the end of the short afternoon there is 
the glory of the sunset and the afterglow; and perhaps 
some of us even stay out late enough to see the won- 
derful beauty of the autumn twilight, when the frosty 
air makes us step more quickly and we feel that it is 
good to be alive. 

And what of the health and vigor that this brisk 
walk and this communing with God through nature 
bring to us? What of the physical strength and the 
new purpose and purer thoughts? 
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Crutines Casual and Carefree 


XXXVI. 


s|NCE during a crowded Convention week and 
W| again on a Sunday morning, I visited the 
graveyard back of the old Center Church in 
et} Hartford. It is, like Trinity churchyard at 
the head of Wall Street, New York, in the heart of 
the business district, the windows of tall office build- 
ings commanding every nook and corner of it, the 
rush of the business section swirling around it. 

The main object of interest in this churchyard 
to Universalists, as Universalists, is the grave of El- 
hanan Winchester, one of the most eloquent of our 
early Universalist preachers. The main object of 
interest to Universalists as citizens is the grave of 
Thomas Hooker, who founded Hartford. 

The Hartford Universalists had placed a wreath 
of oak leaves on the grave of Winchester, so that it 
was located easily. The stone is a plain marker, three 
or four feet high, and carries this inscription: 

The General Convention of the Universalist Churches 
In Memory of their dear departed Brother 

Erected this monument stone 

He died April 18, 1797 
Aged 46 years 


Twas thine to preach with animated zeal 
The glories of the restitution morn, 

When sin, death, hell, the power of Christ shall feel, 
And light, life, immortality, be born. 


Probably Winchester would have found himself 
more at home in the Universalist General Convention 
which met in Hartford October 19, than either John 
Murray, who died in 1815, or Hosea Ballou, who died 
in 1852. John W. Chadwick, the well known Uni- 
tarian writer, calls Winchester “‘one of the precursors 
of the modern system of Universalism,” his doctrines 
being ‘‘similar to those preached by his contemporary, 
Rey. Doctor Charles Chauncy.” 

One is reminded by his gravestone how young he 
was when he died. And if one knows the outline of 
his life one is impressed anew with the number of 
things he accomplished in forty-six years. A Brook- 
line, Massachusetts, boy, he was preaching before 
the British Parliament before he died. Something 
of his great personal magnetism comes to us across 
the years. Imperfect as the records are, they kindle 
enthusiasm. 

Of the thousands who visit the churchyard, only 
a few think of Winchester. The majority are there to 
make a sacred pilgrimage to the grave of Thomas 
Hooker. To the death of Winchester is 130 years. 
To the death of Hooker is 161 years more, or 291 years 
in all. With Hooker, we are back to American be- 
ginnings. In less than ten years, Hartford will cele- 
brate the three hundredth anniversary of its founding 
by Thomas Hooker. In this old cemetery and on his 
gravestone we have the story in a sentence or two: 

In memory of Reverend Thomas Hooker, who in 

1636 with his associate Mr. Stone removed to Hart- 

ford with about 100 persons, where he planted ye first 

church in Connecticut. An eloquent, able, and faith- 
ful minister of Christ. He died July 7, 1647, age 61. 


By-Products of the Hartford Convention 
Johannes 


Hooker’s assistant, Mr. Stone, must have made 
an impression, for the tribute over his grave indicates 
a deep feeling of appreciation. Stone’s birthplace, 
Hertford, England, gave the name to Hartford. 

Of the innumerable treks since man began to 
move about the earth, this movement of Hooker, 
Stone and about 100 others from Newtown (Cam- 
bridge), Mass., to Hartford is one of the best remem- 
bered. It was an entire church with its minister and 
teacher seeking a new location. While a few settled 
there the year before, this settlement by Hooker made 
Hartford the important place it is. And entirely 
apart from any service in settling Hartford, Thomas 
Hooker is a great historical figure—far in advance of 
his day in his political ideas, an apostle of the com- 
mon man. In England he gathered such a following 
that he had to flee from the fury of Archbishop Laud 
and seek refuge in Holland. In the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony he publicly criticized limitation of suf- 
frage to church members. In Hartford, he preached 
the doctrine that “the choice of public magistrates 
belongs to the people according to the blessed will and 
law of God.” 

To walk around the old graveyard back of Center 
Church is well worth while. To go inside and look 
into the faces of the people, carry a message from 
Universalists, and hear the eloquent Rockwell Har- 
mon Potter preach, is well worth while also. Fifteen 
or twenty years ago, on a new lot back of the grave- 
yard, this church built a noble parish house—admir- 
ably equipped, with class rooms, club-rooms, libraries, 
social rooms and offices. The successor of Thomas 
Hooker, Dr. Potter, took a group of us through this 
building after the Sunday morning service. Like all 
ministers of big, strong, healthy churches, Potter has 
to meet the suspicion that he holds himself up above 
his brethren. The testimony of innumerable men in 
country parishes is to the effect that he gave himself 
so freely that he came near a serious break. The very 
week we were in Hartford, friends from Terryville 
came in to dine with us, and told us of the inspiring 
address Potter gave out there the week before at the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of their minister. And any 
man who will take on himself the headship of the 
American Board of Commissioners of Foreign Mis- 
sions as he has lately done—the greatest board I know 
anything about—has the common task deep in his 
mind and heart. It was good to linger about the Center 
Church. It is one of the old churches which keeps 
its original name, ‘‘First Church of Christ.’”’ Potter 
did not hesitate to tell Universalists that he did not 
like the names Universalist, Congregationalist, Metho- 
dist, Baptist, coming out strongly on the ist. He did 
not hesitate to tell his Congregational people the same 
thing the next Sunday. 

Many of the delegates visited the Athenaeum, 
the Morgan Memorial, the old State House, the tower 
of the Travelers Insurance Company, the many 
beautiful parks, the homes of the literary lights of 
Hartford—Mark Twain, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
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Charles Dudley Warner, Richard Burton the historian. 
I did not have time. A poem of Burton’s was in my 
waistcoat pocket all the week, and it seemed to rebuke 
me for not having time. It was republished recently 
in a series, “Poems Worth Reading Again.” Two of 
the three verses are as follows: 

If I had the time to find a place 

And sit me down full face to face 

With my better self, that can not show 

In my daily life that rushes so; 

It might be then I should see my soul 

Was stumbling still toward the shining goal; 

I might be nerved by the thought sublime— 

If I had the time! 


If I had the time to let my heart 

Speak out and take in my life a part; 

To look about and to stretch a hand 

To a comrade quartered in No-Luck land; 

Ah, God, if I might but just be still 

And hear the note of the whip-poor-will, 

I think that my wish with God’s would rhyme— 
If I had the time! 

There was, however, time to drive around, and 
time for many a little walk—generally in Bushnell 
Park and along Park River. With Bushnell we are 
dealing with one who was almost a contemporary, 
for he died in 1876. He was a Congregationalist who 
led in the Congregational attack on the harsh dogmas 
of Calvinism. One of the greatest tributes to his in- 
fluence was paid by Theodore Munger, who said: 
“Bushnell was a theologian as Copernicus was an 
astronomer. He changed the point of view and thus 
not only changed everything but pointed the way 
toward unity in theological thought. . .. It was a 
work of superb courage. Hardly a theologian in his 
denomination stood by him and nearly all pronounced 
against him.” 

With Mr. and Mrs. Herbert E. Belden, with 
whom I stayed two or three days upon my arrival in 
Hartford, I took a delightful drive out to the Avon 
hills, over the ridge into the valley of the Farmington 
River and along this picturesque stream for several 
miles—going with it through the gap in the Avon ridge 
and on to’ its junction with the Connecticut near 
Windsor, a few miles north of Hartford. The Farming- 
ton makes a large capital letter V written in a flowing 
hand with a few extra flourishes. It is one of the chief 
ornaments of Hartford and Litchfield ‘Counties. 
Avon, Rainbow, Tariffville and Poquonock were among 
the little places we saw that Sunday afternoon. 
Another night we motored out with the same host 
and hostess, and all of us were guests of our Terryville 
friends for dinner at the Farmington Country Club. 
It was a delightful break in a succession of meetings. 
It renewed old friendships. It fed a half starved 
editor scallops a la Newburg and chicken not a la 
king but fit for a king. The cool bracing air going 
back cleared the brain for the evening meeting. 

No, my fellow democrats, clubs are not selfish 
exclusive places of necessity, any more than demo- 
cratic primaries are the abode of democracy and un- 
selfishness per se. It depends on the folks in either 
place. Nobody knows life who does not go forth to 
meet it on every level possible and rejoice in its good- 
ness wherever he finds it. 


And, dear friendly aristocrats who may chance to 
read these words, I am not apologizing for dining at 
the club—I am boasting about it, acknowledging it 
with gratitude, and promising to come again. 

This Farmington Club speaks welcome in every 
line of its architecture, in every arrangement of the 
rooms. It is hard to get a table there.the night after 
a Yale-Army or a Yale-Harvard game. 

So bountiful was the hospitality of the Yale- 
Terryville manufacturer who entertained us that we 
have had a personal interest in the fortunes of the 
Yale team ever since. 

The first thing I did in Hartford I leave for the 
last of the story—for it was one of the best things of 
the week. 

Mr. J. Albert Robinson, superintendent of the 
church school, wrote me several weeks before the 
Convention as follows: 


Iam very much hoping that you can find a few free 
hours during the General Convention here in Hart- 
ford, perhaps on the afternoon of Saturday, Oct. 22, to 
allow some friends to take you on an adventure out 
into the country town of Southington, to a more than 
one hundred year old farm which nestles among the 
Southington mountains on a long slope which allows a 
vista across the valley to the hills beyond. 

Although the scenery will perhaps equal, even if it 
fails to excel, the charm of your own well beloved 
Schoharie County, and the old farmhouse will be 
most interesting, this setting will be but incidental to 
the main objective of this adventure, which will be to 
pay your respects to Mrs. Mary Hague, a wonderful 
personality, ninety-seven years of age, and a lifelong, 
enthusiastic and devoted member of the Hartford church 
dating back to its existence on Central Row, prior to 
1860, and up to her removal to the country at the home 
of her daughter and son-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Moore, some twenty-five years ago. 

“Grandma” Hague can certainly be numbered 
among the very oldest living members of our denomina- 
tion, and perhaps the oldest subscriber to the Leader, 
both in point of time and age. There is a romantic and 
touching story dating from her early married life which 
accounts for her devotion to the church. She is still 
keen and witty and of charming appearance nd per- 
sonality, and lives in the constant hope of having some 
member of her church or denomination pay her a visit. 
A visit from the editor of the paper she loves so much 
would be an episode which would live with her. 


Unable to go on the 22d, I left Boston on the 15th 
in time to make this trip. Mr. and Mrs. Albert H. 
Greenwood met me at the 2.11 p. m. train and took 
me on a circuit of fifty miles with the Moore farm as 
the main objective. My host for the trip was a Dart- 
mouth man—a civil engineer—my hostess a Smith 
College graduate, and my fellow guests the Rev. and 
Mrs. Francis W. Gibbs of Fitchburg—old friends of 
the Greenwoods. We went south along the lovely 
Connecticut River Valley a few miles and then swung 
west and southwest. There was a fine old Colonial 
church at Berlin with the date 1774 on the front. 
By this time we were in the real hill country. My 
friends had time to tell me about the wonderful fruit 
produced by the Moores—peaches, apples, straw- 
berries, melons. All along the foothills of the Appa- 
lachian system of mountains it is much the same story. 

The finest fruit grows in the hollows of the hills. 
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The Albemarle pippins which Virginia used to ship 
to Queen Victoria, the Newtown pippins of Connecti- 
cut, the same apple in fact, attain their finest flavor 
in the piedmont belt. To-day the apple which brings 
the most money is the MacIntosh red, or MacIntosh 
favorite, or just the MacIntosh, all the same thing— 
an old-fashioned snow apple raised to the nth power 
of perfection. Our host brought us MacIntosh apples 
and Concord grapes to eat and to take away. 

The Moore farm is only six miles from Meriden 
and seventeen from Hartford as the crow flies. It 
commands an extensive view through the hills over 
the Connecticut Valley to Middletown. These people 
love views, for they made a window in the kitchen 
through which they can look all the way to Middle- 
town. 

Mrs. Hague, the fine old lady whom we visited, 
well up now toward her hundredth birthday, was 


seated in a rocking chair before an open fire, but she is 
not confined to the chair. Before we left she was 
marching about the porch—attended by two dogs, 
all equally keen about what was happening. Born 
in England, she came over to this country as a girl 
with her father, Squire Kenworthy, and settled at 
Tariffville at the big bend of the Farmington River. 
Before the open fire we hada long talk with her— 
about the long voyage to America on a sailing vessel, 
the hardships involved, early Universalist preachers, 
the Christian Leader, and her boys. Left alone to 
bring up her children, she had a battle, but won out, 
and in such a way as to win the unchanging devotion 
of her children. One of the boys, who lives in the 
West, for years has sent an annual Thanksgiving Day 
or Christmas offering to the Universalist church in 
Hartford in memory of the unfailing sympathy and 
help the church gave them in their days of struggle. 


Christmas and the Spirit of Democracy’ 


> IMES have changed,” said old Scrooge, as 

| he sat by my fireside on Christmas Eve. 
“| “The Christmas Carol’? had been read, 
4} as our custom was, and the children had gone 
to ped; so that only Scrooge and I remained to watch 
the dying embers. 

“Times have changed, and I am not appreciated 
as I was in the middle of the last century. People 
don’t seem to be having so good a time. You remem- 
ber the Christmas when I was converted? What larks! 

Jp to that time I had been ‘a squeezing, wrenching, 
grasping, scraping, clutching, covetous old sinner.’ 
Those were the very words that described me. Then 
the Christmas Spirit took possession of me and— 
presto! change! All at once I became a new creature. 
I began to hurry about, giving all sorts of things to all 
sorts of people. You remember how I scattered tur- 
keys over the neighborhood, shouting, ‘Here’s the 
turkey! Hello! Whoop! How are you! Merry 
Christmas!’ and then I sat down and chuckled over 
my generosity till I cried. I was having the time of 
my life. You see, I hadn’t been used to that sort 
of thing, and it went to my head. 


“Yalk of fun! Was there ever such a practical 
joke as to scare Bob Cratchit within an inch of his 
life and then raise his salary before he could say Jack 
Robinson! You should have seen him jump! How 
the little Cratchits shouted for joy! And when the 
thing was written up, all Anglo-Saxondom was smiling 
through its tears and saying: “That’s just like us. 
God bless us, every one.’ 

—® ‘But it’s different now. Something has got into 
the Christmas spirit. Doing good doesn’t seem such a 
jolly thing as it once was, and you can’t carry it off 
with a whoop and hello. People are getting critical. 
In these days a charitable shilling doesn’t go as far as 
it used to, and doesn’t buy nearly so many God-bless- 
you’s. You complain of the rise in the price of the 


*Passages from “The Spirit of Democracy,” by the late 
Samuel McChord Crothers, D. D., published by Houghton 
NMiffin Company, 


necessities of life. It isn’t a circumstance to the 
increase in the cost of luxuries like benevolence. 


“The old Christmas feeling seems to have been 
chilled. The public has grown critical. Instead of 
dancing for joy, it looks suspiciously at the gifts and 
asks: ‘Where did they get them?’ It has been so im- 
pressed by the germ theory of disease that it foolishly 
fears that even money may be tainted. It’s a pre- 
posterous situation. Generosity is a drug on the mar- 
ket, and gratitude can’t be had at any reasonable 
price.”’ 

“Yes,” I said, ‘‘you are quite right, public senti- 
ment has changed. Gratitude is not so easily won as 
it was in your day, and it takes longer to transform a 
clutching, covetous old sinner into a_ serviceable 
philanthropist. But I do not think, Scrooge, that 
the Christmas Spirit has really vanished. He is only 
a little chastened and subdued by the Spirit of De- 
mocracy.”’ 

“T don’t see what Democracy has to do with it,” 
said Scrooge. “I’m sure that nobody ever accused me 
of being an aristocrat. What I am troubled about is 
the decay of gratitude. If I give a poor fellow a 
shilling, I ought to be allowed the satisfaction of hay- 
ing him remove his hat and say, ‘Thank ’ee sir,’ and 
he ought to say it as if he meant it. The heartiness 
of his thanksgiving i is half the fun. It makes one feel 
good all over.’ 

“But,” I answered, “‘if the fellow happens to have 
a good memory he may recall the fact that yesterday 
you took two shillings from him, and he may think 
that the proper response to your sudden act of gen- 
erosity is, ‘Where’s that other shilling?’ That’s what 
the Spirit of Democracy puts him up to. It’s not so 
polite, but you must admit it goes right to the point.” 

“T don’t like it,” said Scrooge. 

“T thought you wouldn’t. There are a great 
many people who don’t like it. It’s a twitting on 
facts that takes away a good deal of the pleasure of 
being generous.” ; 

“T should say it did,” grumbled Scrooge. ‘‘It 
makes you feel mean just when you are most sensi- 
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tive. Just think how I should have felt if, when I 
gave Bob Cratchit a dig in the waistcoat and told him 
that I had raised his salary, he had taken the oppor- 
tunity to ask for back pay. It would have been most 
inopportune.” 

“You owed it to him, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, I suppose I did, if you choose to put it 
that way. But Bob wouldn’t have put it that way; 
he wouldn’t take such liberties. He took what I 
gave him; and when | gave him more than he expected, 
he was all the happier, and so was I. That’s what 
made it all seem so nice and Christmasy. We were 
not thinking about rights and duties; it was all free 
grace.” 


There is no concealing the fact that the Spirit of 
Democracy makes himself unpleasant sometimes. He 
breaks up the old pleasant relations existing not only 
between the Lords and the Commons, but between 
you and Bob Cratchit. 


“Now these inequalities do exist, and so long as 
they exist all sorts of helpful offices have place. The 
trouble is that good people are all the time doing their 
best to make the inequalities permanent. You have 
heard how divines have interpreted the text, ‘The poor 
ye have always with you.’ The good old doctrine 
has been that the relation between those who have 
not and those who have should be that of one-sided 
dependence. The Ignorant must depend upon the 
Wise, the Weak upon the Strong, the Poor upon the 
Rich. As for the black, yellow and various parti- 
colored races, they must depend upon the White Man, 
who gayly walks off with their burdens without so 
much as saying ‘By your leave.’ 

“Now it is against this whole theory, however 
beautifully or piously expressed, that the protest has 
come. The Spirit of Democracy is a bold iconoclast, 
and goes about smashing our idols. He laughs at 
the pretensions of the Strong and the Wise and the 
Rich to have created the things they possess. They 
are not the masters of the feast. They are only those 
of us who have got at the head of the line, sometimes 
by unmannerly pushing, and have secured a place at 
the first table. 


“Christian Charity is a very beautiful thing, but 
sometimes it gets mixed up with these ideas of the 
cave-dwellers. Sometimes it perpetuates the very 
evils that it laments. Perhaps you won’t mind my 
reading a bit from a homily of St. Augustine on this 
very subject. St. Augustine was a man who was a 
good many centuries ahead of his time. He begins 
his argument by saying: “All love, dear brethren, con- 
sists in wishing well to those who are loved!’ This 
seems like a harmless proposition. It is the sort of 
thing you might hear in a sermon and think no more 
about. But St. Augustine goes to the root of the 
matter, and asks what it means to wish well to the 
person you are trying to help. He comes to the con- 
clusion that if you really wish him well, you must 
wish him to be at least as well off and as well able to 
take care of himself as you are. The first thing you 
know, you are wishing to have him reach a point where 
he will not look up to you at all. ‘There is a certain 


“Now, Scrooge, you are getting at the point. 


friendliness by which we desire at one time or another 
to do good to those we love. But how if there be no 
good that we can do? We ought not to wish men to 
be wretched that we may be enabled to practise works 
of mercy. Thou givest bread to the hungry, but better 
were it that none hungered and thou hadst none to 
give to. Thou clothest the naked; oh, that all men 
were clothed and that this need existed not! Take 
away the wretched and the works of mercy will be at 
an end, but shall the ardor of charity be quenched? 
With a truer touch of love thou lovest the happy man 
to whom there is no good office that thou canst do; 
purer will that love be and more unaglloyed. For if 
thou hast done a kindness to the wretchel, perhaps 
thou wishest him to be subject t> thee. He was in 
need, thou didst bestow; thou seemest to thyself 
greater because thou didn’t bestow than he upon 
whom it was bestowed. Wish him to be thin2 equal.” 

“There, Scrooge, is the text for the little Christ- 
mas sermon that I should like to preach to you and to 
your elderly wealthy friends who feel that they are not 
so warmly appreciated as they once were. ‘Wish him 
to be thine equal’—that is the test of charity. It is 
all right to give a poor devil a turkey. But are you 
anxious that he shall have as good a chance as yor 
have to buy a turkey for himself? Are you really 
enthusiastic about so equalizing opportunities that 
by and by you shall be surrounded by happy, self- 
reliant people who have no need of your banefactions? 

“Do you know, Scrooge, I sometimes think that 
it is time for some one to write a new ‘Christmas 
Carol,’ a carol that will make the world know how 


- people are feeling and some of the best things they 


are doing in these days. It should be founled on 
Justice and not on Mercy. We should feed up Bob 
Cratchit and put some courage into him, and he 
should come to you and ask a living wage not as a 
favor, but as a right. And you, Scrooge, would not 
be offended at him, but you would sit down like a 
sensible man and figure it out with him. And when 
the talk was over, you wouldn’t expect him to feel 
particularly grateful; it would be simply business. 
But you would like each other better, and the business 
would seem more worth while. 

“Tt is this hunger for simple justice that is the 
great thing. And there are people who are giving: 
their whole lives to satisfy it. What we need is to. 
realize what it all means, and to get that joyous thrill 
over it that came to you when you found for the first. 
time that life consisted not in getting but in giving. 
It’s a wonderful giving, this giving of one’s self, andi 
people do appreciate it. When you have ministered 
to a person’s self-respect, when you have contributed 
to his self-reliance, when you have inspired him to 
self-help, you have given him something. And you 
are conscious of it, and so is he, though you both find 
it hard to express it in the old terms. All the old 
Christmas cheer is in these reciprocities of friendship 
that have lost every touch of condescension. We 
need some genial imagination to picture to us all the 
happiness that is being diffused by people who have 
come to look upon themselves not as God’s almoners, 
but as sharers with others in the Common Good. [| 
wish we had a new Dickens to write it up.” 
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Catastrophes and Our Thought of God° 


Harold E. B. Speight 


‘All things work together for good.’’—St. Paul. 


y 5) OME of you must have felt that this morning 
3 Sj} you would welcome the opportunity provided 
ye by public worship of escaping for a little 

nd while the pressing problems which recent 
rts have made so urgent. But I am sure that you 
would not find it easy to follow me in reflection upon 
anything far removed from the questions which such 
disasters as you have witnessed inevitably raise. Per- 
haps in this place and at this time the difficult ques- 
tions may be seen in a new light. 

No matter how carefully we safeguard our se- 
curity, our individual experience and our common 
life are alike subject sooner or later to the shock of 
disaster. Fire and flood, earthquake and hurricane, 
pestilence and famine, take their terrible toll to-day, 
even as they have done in ages past—a toll exceeded 
only by the loss of precious life in the armed conflict 
of nations. Facing these “visitations,”’ as some have 
called them and as they are still sometimes called, men 
can not but raise searching questions about our pre- 
carious hold on life. Is there any Providence holding 
life precious? Can God be “good” if His world deals 
thus with human beings? Or are we engaged in a 
struggle for existence in which all the elements are 
hostile and God Himself, if He exists, indifferent? 
No one answer has ever satisfied all minds; perhaps 
no answer has ever long satisfied more than a few 
minds, because in the nature of the case theoretical 
answers can not be expected to survive the shock of 
a personal experience of disaster. 

Poets have sought to “justify the ways of God 
to man,” and prophets have interpreted events in 
the light of divine purposes, and yet the questions are 
poignant as ever. 

The beliefs of Hebrew prophets, preserved in 
the Old Testament, have influenced Christian thought. 
Even yet there lingers in some quarters the belief so 
forcibly expressed by the prophets that calamities, 
whether due to what we call natural disturbances or 
due to war, are visitations of divine wrath, a punish- 
ment of human sin. “That day is a day of wrath, a 
day of trouble and distress, a day of waste and deso- 
lation, a day of clouds and thick darkness. . . and 
I will bring distress upon men, that they shall walk 
like blind men, because they have sinned against the 
Lord.” “Thou hast trusted in wickedness: thou hast 
said, None seeth me .. . therefore desolation shall 
come upon thee suddenly.”” Hymns of the Christian 
Church have perpetuated these ideas. In a favorite 
hymn we are accustomed to sing: 

“His chariots of wrath the deep thunderclouds form, 

And dark is his path on the wings of the storm.” 
I suppose there are those who have been saying lately 
that the disaster which has brought so great a loss 


*A sermor i ieached on Nov. 13 at All Souls Church, Wind- 
sor, Vermont, which was one of the towns along the Connecticut 
River severely aflected by the recent floods. Throughout the 
previous week meals were served in the basement of All Souls 
Church to people who had been rendered homeless. 


to the state of Vermont is a punishment for the sins 
of her people. What a ghastly thought of God! A 
gale sends one ship to the bottom; another reaches 
its desired haven. Were all on board the one sinners, 
and were there no sinners on the other? What a mad- 
house the world would be if any supernatural power 
were at work thus arbitrarily visiting favor and dis- 
favor upon whole cities and states! What a travesty 
of the Christian faith! What a contradiction of the 
words of Jesus, who spoke of a Heavenly Father who 
sends His rain upon the just and the unjust—without 
discrimination! Enough of this awful belief, which 
makes a farce of human life and holds up a monstrous 
Being for our worship and fear! 

Do such catastrophes make it impossible, or even 
harder, for us to believe that the universe is con- 
trolled by an Energy which is beneficent, a Power 
which we have called Love? 

Well, in the first place, we must remember that 
though the question is to-day freshly brought to our 
minds, what happened a few days ago was but the 
latest of a long, long series of happenings bringing 
havoc and death in their train. When I was a child 
a tidal wave at the mouth of the Ganges River in India 
drowned over 200,000 people. The Tokyo earthquake, 
with a large toll of life, is still fresh in our memory. 
These in turn—as physical happenings—are not to be 
compared with those disturbances of the star-strewn 
spaces beyond our astronomical horizons. For weeks 
a strange light from no known star appears in our 
heavens, and we learn from astronomers that hundreds 
of years ago a solar system larger far than our own 
went to pieces. The light we see is the result of that 
event, and so far has it had to travel that even at the 
speed of light it has only just reached us. 

These catastrophic disturbances are startling to 
us because in your experience or mine they are so 
rare, and we easily forget how precarious human life 
is and always has been on this earth of ours; just as in 
health we happily forget the menace of disease. But 
from the viewpoint of one who knew all that goes on 
in the universe, not one of them would come as a 
surprise. Every one of these happenings, so far from 
being a breach of what we call the normal behavior of 
the elements, would be recognized as necessarily 
following from conditions previously existing. This 
is a universe in which natural law holds sway. As 
some one has said, a man falling from the’roof of a 
building does not prove the law of gravitation—he is 
an example of it. This and similar “laws’’ need no 
proof and know no exceptions. Under certain condi- 
tions (no one of which is extraordinary but which are 
rarely found existing together at the same time and 


place) there must be a sudden rush of air from one 


part of the earth’s atmosphere to another; the con- 
sequent gale of wind is not so unusual that we forget 
it may occur; we take precautions against it and make 
our roofs fast and firm. But under conditions which 
still more rarely occur together the gale will develop 
an enormous pressure and our precautions will in all 
probability be inadequate. We are forever learning 
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new lessons in the enlarging school of experience, and 
so our precautions improve. A builder to-day is held 
to be criminally negligent and morally responsible if 
he fails to take into account certain well-understood 
risks, which vary according to climate, location, and 
the materials he uses. His predecessors in earlier 
ages were not so held accountable because they were 
without the knowledge we now have; his successors 
hundreds of years from now will probably be required 
to take into their calculations risks which no one 
would now think of insisting upon. 

_ In other words, the security and success of paren 
life depend upon knowledge of the conditions under 
which human enterprises are carried on, not upon the 
whims and favors of a capricious Deity. The problem 
we discuss when catastrophes occur is, therefore, not 
a special or a separate one. It is part of the problem 
which no life ever succeeds in escaping, for which no 
one of us can find a final solution, but for which each 
one of us is contributing a partial solution. It is the 
problem of living and carrying out our human pur- 
poses in a world which will help us and support us 
under certain conditions. We are, as our fathers have 
been, discovering just what those conditions are. 
And as our understanding of them advances we 
progress also in communicating knowledge in widen- 
ing circles to benefit more and more people. But 
there are still many conditions we are only just be- 
ginning to understand. If certain conditions, like 
those which produce unexampled floods, are so unusual 
that they recur only after long intervals, we are apt 
to go about our business without ever taking into ac- 


count the possibility that they may occur in our time. ' 


If and when the unusual comes, we pay the price of 
our ignorance and indifference, and of the sense of 
security into which we have allowed ourselves to be 
lulled. 

But one may object: “Even if that be true, why 
should some few individuals suffer, as so often hap- 
pens, for the ignorance or lack of foresight of others? 
Engineers build a dam with sufficient strength to 
withstand the pressure of an amount of water larger 
than the reservoir is expected to hold, but they place 
. their limit too low and in the day of flood the dam 
bursts, houses are swept away in the narrow valley 
below, and there is loss of life and property. Is there 


not an injustice in the suffering of families who were © 


never consulted or considered by the engineers?” I 
can only answer that all our life is a co-operative en- 
terprise in which we must depend upon one another. 
We can not placard every square yard with warning 
signs: ‘Eat here, but eat at your own risk, others have 
prepared the food you eat,” or, ‘““Walk here, but pro- 
ceed at your own risk, because gas mains are below 
the street and we can not be absolutely certain that 
there will never be an explosion,” or, ‘‘Build here if 
you like, but build at your own risk, because two hun- 
dred miles away men are cutting down great forests 
and the hillsides will not always hold the rain water.” 
The safe conditions for human living are not easily 
mastered in a complex life like ours, and many must 
trust the knowledge and the public spirit of few, 
taking the risks as well as enjoying the benefits of our 
interdependent life. 

Here, in fact, is the fundamental condition under 
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which we live. Born into communities, depending 
at every turn upon one another, sharing all the raw 
materials of sustenance and shelter, and sharing the 
toil that shapes them to our needs, we can not con- 
ceivably be independently secure. The advantages 
of such interdependent life are obvious. The risks are 
not so obvious but they are as inevitable. We recog- 
nize them when a bus driver makes a mistake and 
thirty people crash to their death, or when a city of 
flimsy structures is built on an area well known to be 
liable to earthquakes, or when pulp to make paper 
for tons of Sunday papers is secured by denuding our 
mountainsides, with the result that the water courses 
are too quickly filled. 

Another fundamental condition of human life 
everywhere and always to be reckoned with is that to 
which I have already referred. Our safety depends on 
what we learn, from the day when we touch fire and 
learn that fire burns to the day when from an exam- 
ination of intricate meteorological statistics we (that 
is our experts) learn the probable course a storm will 
take. 

That is the kind of universe we live in, and it is a 
habitation precarious for human life until men meet 
these two conditions: they must co-operate together 
and they must base their action to-day upon what 
they learned yesterday. So the question with which 
we began loses some of its foree—Is God good if His 
world deals thus with human life? Of course if you 
think of God as a Being apart, who at a given moment 
of time fashioned this world and those worlds we see 
about us in space, and who made man as a special 
creation, and now exercises control moment by mo- 
ment over the elements to mete out His wrath or 
favor by storm or calm, you will be puzzled by the 
arbitrariness of His management of wind and wave. 
Indeed, it will not be surprising if as you progress in 
moral insight you arraign and condemn Him, since 
by our human standards of justice and fairness He 
will certainly be found wanting. Suppose, however— 
and this is what science and faith to-day unite to pro- 
claim—that God’s creation is still in process, that you 
and I are part of it, not simply as beneficiaries or 
spectators but as co-workers, and that God needs you 
and me in bringing into being higher and more per- 
fect forms of life. Then we are given a part to play. 
Into our keeping are given these powers to be freely 
exercised, the powers of human co-operation and the 
powers of intelligence. These powers are not easy to 
use; we are yet far from skilful in their use. We still 
have to choose whether we will train the energies of a 
thousand men on the irrigation of a desert region so 
that it may blossom as the rose or whether we will 
waste those same energies in devastating war; the 
choice we do make in the purposes for which we co- 
operate is the measure of our moral advance. And 
it is for us to choose what achievements of intelli- 
gence shall be made effective by such co-operation. 

Shall we bless or curse the Providence which ex- 
presses itself thus in creatures free to choose what 
shall be their use of the creative powers of co-opera- 
tion and intelligence? There is a price to be paid for 
our privilege of partnership. Is it worth while? I 
can not answer for you, but for myself I say: I prefer 
to live on such terms and on such terms to accept life; 
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I see no greater gift that could be given man than this 
freedom to govern the conditions of his life by co- 
operative intelligence; I infinitely prefer this to any 
life I can imagine in which I should depend upon the 
arbitrarily dispensed favors of a Deity standing aloof 
to legislate, to judge, and to carry out His own ver- 
dicts. 
before men, the task of extending the dominion of 
mind over matter and of acquiring an ever more and 
amore complete understanding of the forces within 
reach of his instruments and of bringing an ever in- 
creasing return of security and comfort out of the 
earth and the sea and the air. Man thus free will 
still make mistakes, as he has in the past diggged his 
mines deep into the earth before discovering that he 
must take precautions against deadly gases, as he has 
set forth to sea before his charts were finally correct, 
as he has ventured into the air before he knew every- 
thing about the upper currents of the atmosphere. 
‘This is how man does learn. All that we know to-day 
is the fruitage of such ventures. For every mistake 
some one will pay, and we are so interlocked in the 
consequences of error (even as we are in the advan- 
tages of good judgment and exact prediction) that 
some will suffer who have not themselves made the 
mistake. » 

When the calculations of man prove mistaken and 
his puny shelters fail to withstand a hurricane or an 
earthquake or a flood, there are those who share to- 
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gether in the suffering, even as they planned and 
hoped to share together in the profits and pleasures of 
their venture. And when that happens the greatest 
glory of man appears. Those who suffer are not left 
to suffer alone. He who falls by the way in this co- 
operative enterprise of human life finds helping hands 
reached out to him and learns that men and women 
are his neighbors whom he never saw before. 
every one who says, ‘‘Am I my brother’s keeper?” a 
thousand say, ““‘How can I help these my fellow human 
beings whose homelessness and hardships are my dis- 
tress as well as theirs?”” And the energies of civiliza- 
tion are bent to the task of succoring the needy. Over 
the desolation of disaster men hear again the promise, 
“The wastes shall be builded . . . and they shall say, 
This land that was desolate is become like a garden . . 
and they shall know that I am the Lord.” 
moment of spontaneous human helpfulness men do 
know that Love is Lord of life. The God that was 
feared in the storm is now heard in the still small 
voice of human pity and comfort; the God who was 
judged and found wanting because He would not or 
could not intervene to stay the flood is now worshiped 
and adored because His far greater gift is seen in the 
powers of intelligence and co-operation which are 
put to work for the common good under the guidance 
of brotherly love. Again, and with deeper insight, 


man can say that all things do work together for 


good. 


Vermont Men of To-day 


As Resourceful and Courageous as the Fathers 
Florence I. Adams 


IKE thousands of other Vermonters all over 
the country, I have found it hard to think 
of anything but my native state since the 
first few days of November. I have read 
“manuscript and proof for the Leader with my eyes, 
but my heart has been in Vermont. I have eagerly 
searched the newspapers for every scrap of news, 
at home the chief topic of conversation has been the 
floods, and we have listened anxiously for some 
mention of Bethel in the reports over the radio. 


For a long time very little came through about | 


the White River valley. There were reports of all 
bridges gone, roads washed away, wires down, and 
general destruction. Bethel, I knew, would be especial- 
ly hard hit if it lost all its bridges, for it lies in a nar- 
row part of the valley at the junction of two good- 
sized streams—the White River and the Third Branch 
—and there are, or were, two highway bridges and 
“two railroad bridges in the heart of the village. It 
did not seem possible that there would be men enough 
‘in the town, or that they would have the facilities, 
‘to cope with the situation, until help reached them 
from the outside. 

A personal letter from Mr. Fortier gave me a 
little news, which I am sure he would be willing I 
should quote. He wrote: 

“T have been trying to get in touch with Mr. 
‘Harvey at Bethel, but so far have been unable to do so. 
I know well enough what the reason is. He is off work- 


ing on the roads somewhere. Harvey is a great worker. 
Bethel has lots of property damage but not much suf- 
fering. They had had experience and knew what to 
expect and were out of the way. It is reported, how- 
ever, that Gaysville is practically wiped out. The 
White River R. R. is practically completely gone, 
and one of the worst landslides along the Central Ver- 
mont is at Bethel. 

“However, the worst situation is at Waterbury and 
Bolton. Things are desperate there. 

“T was fortunate in being at Burlington, as my own 
town is cut off. Not much damage there, six houses 
washed away, but at Johnson there is desperation, the 
town being flooded from our dam at Morrisville, eight 
miles away.” 


Then a friend sent me the flood issue of the local | 
paper, the Bethel Courier, and my worst fears were | 


confirmed as far as the damage done, but I found no 
hint of waiting for help. 

There are many thrilling stories in the paper— 
tragedies, hairbreadth escapes, heroic rescues, un- 
believable adventures—but what impressed me most 
of all was a plain, matter-of-fact, unemotional record 
of what happened day by day in Bethel. Told in the 
simplest language, rambling, colloquial, not always 
grammatical, it had an epic quality that compelled 
attention. 

Wednesday, Nov. 2, it began to rain, and rained 
all night and all the next day. 

On Thursday, people realized that a worse flood 


For 


In the © 
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than they had ever known was coming, and did 
what they could—which wasn’t much—to prepare 
for it. At 7 p. m. the electric lights went out. The 
crest of the flood reached Bethel between 10 and 11, 
“‘when it was raining guns, and dark as pitch.” That 
must have been a night of terror, but there is no men- 
tion of that in the story—just a report of what hap- 
pened, and how and when, as far as they could tell. 
Both railroad bridges on the Central Vermont, both 
highway bridges, the mill dam and the mill, with all 
the machinery and most of the flour and grain, other 
buildings near the branch, and several houses and 
barns, were wrecked or completely washed away. 

So Friday morning found the village divided into 
three sections—the Main Street section, the River 
Street section and the Church Street section. River 


Street was cut off by too great an expanse of water 


for any attempt at communication, but there is only 
the branch between Main Street and Church Street. 
The morning was spent getting lines across the branch, 
and re-establishing telephone connections. The old 
covered highway bridge was completely gone, but the 
railroad bridge a little way above was still there, 
having dropped into the stream when one of the abut- 
ments caved in. By 4 p. m. the water had gone down 
so this bridge could be reached, and by dark a foot- 
bridge had been made across the wreckage. 

Saturday morning, after several attempts, in 
which two men nearly lost their lives, they established 
communication with River Street by boat. Condi- 
tions were very bad there. The river had cut a new 
channel across the street, carrying away two houses, 
and other houses were badly damaged. 

The three parts of the village being united once 
more, a meeting was held in the town hall Saturday 
afternoon at which plans were made and emergency 
committees appointed. They even appointed a com- 
mittee to see about getting a new hose truck, as 
the big pump and pump-house which protected the 
town in case of fire were wrecked by the flood. 

Sunday “‘large gangs of men left Bethel village 
for road and bridge work, to get the trunk lines 
through first.” 

Monday the schools opened, and men began work 
on a foot-bridge to River Street. An expert rigger 
who happened to be at the granite quarries erecting 
derricks, took charge, and in a day and a half “a first- 
class foot suspension bridge’ had been thrown across 
from the abutments of the bridge that* was carried 
away. 

Tuesday morning men began making roads to 
the points where they plan to build temporary bridges 
to serve till those washed away are replaced. Tuesday 
night they had electric lights, not from their own 
plant but from Lake Dunmore, thirty miles away 
on the other side of the Green Mountains—or, as we 
say in Vermont, ‘‘the other side of the mountain.” 

This is just a summary of the more important 
things done. All through the story in the Courier 
are items about men repairing bad washouts in the 
highway here and there, building bridges across the 
many small streams that flow into the larger ones— 
and at night listening to the radio to find out what 
the rest of the world didn’t know about what had 
happened to them. One interesting news item was 
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that an airplane seeking to explore the White River 
valley had been forced to turn back by a heavy snow 
storm over Bethel. But Bethel had no snow that 
day. 

Though communication with the outside was 
cut off almost entirely, they were in touch with the 
other towns in the valley. There are plenty of hill 
roads. They got some mail, too, sent over devious 
routes by men on horseback or on foot. 

The same work of reconstruction was going on, 
of course, in all the other towns round about, but I am 
writing about Bethel because that is the place I know 
best. Then, too, Bethel’s problem was more serious 
because it is divided by two large streams instead of 
one. 
All this that I have told about here was done be- 
fore any help reached them from the outside. Every- 
body went to work. As the writer in the Courier put 
it, ‘they had to work or die,” and they had no in- 
tention of dying. They showed themselves as energetic, 
as resourceful, as courageous, as the pioneers who 
founded the town a hundred and fifty years ago. 

Similar conditions prevail over the greater part 
of the state, and this story of never say die could be 
duplicated in every town. As Attorney General Sar- 
gent said, Vermonters do not like to talk about their 
troubles. The little state began its career as an in- 
dependent republic, and its people have been in- 
dependent ever since. 

But think of the crushing burden on those little 
towns just of replacing the lost bridges. Think of 
the farmers who have lost their crops, their live stock, 


‘even their land. Think of the many families whose 


winter supply of food was ruined when cellars were 
flooded. Think of the winter already at hand—and 
winters in Vermont are long and cold. Think, too, 
of the green hills and peaceful valleys and little 
lakes that made Vermont one of the loveliest places 
on earth. Then think of the uncomplaining cour- 
rage of those people, and ask yourself if you can’t 
duplicate the contribution you have already made. 
* * * 
WE SHALL SMILE AGAIN 
The tree 
That fell last year 
Knows now just why it fell; 
Why came that hell 
Of axe and saw, and leaping, clear blue flame. 
To the world’s uses it was set 
In pit, or ship, or polished cabinet, 
Or other needs of man. 
The spirit of the tree 
Knows now the plan 
Of that, its agony. 


So we, 
Fall’n in the mire, 
Shall some day surely know 
Why life held blow 
On blow, and sacrificial fire, and knife, 
Seeing one stand the firmer for our rout, 
Or some brave laughing ship of youth sail out 
The braver for our pain. 
So—knowing, seeing—we 
Shall smile again 
At this, our Calvary. 
Constance Holm. 
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Is Modern Universalism Intellectually Respectable? 


Norman D. Fletcher 


&) HE above question I have been asking myself 
‘| for nearly ten years. I have not answered 
it as yet. But I have my suspicions! Upon 
Paws!) what does the intellectual respectability of 
oder Universalism depend? It depends, does it 
not, upon the intellectual content of Universalist 
preaching to-day. Obviously, Universalist preach- 
ing is done by Universalist preachers. The main 
question therefore becomes more definite and more 
personal: Are the Universalist preachers of to-day 
intellectually respectable? I have also been asking 
this latter question for nearly ten years. I dare not 
give an answer lest not only bouquets of the vegetable- 
garden variety hitherto reserved for ham actors come 
my way, but also lest there come my way brickbats of 
a more or less personally annihilating character. I 
will risk my suspicions, which, however, will be only 
implicit in this article. 

I recall clearly during the reading of the Report 
of the Commission on Comity and Unity at Hart- 
ford that the chairman read the words: .. . “that 
amiable but intellectually emasculated assertion”’ 
Delicious words! (Yes, dear Reader, delicious is the 
precise word!) These two adjectives ‘amiable’ 
and ‘emasculated’? somehow caused me to think of 
that question I have been trying to answer for ten 
years, and I confess my mind wandered from the 
sweet paths of comity and unity. I found myself 
saying: There is no doubt but that we Universalist 
preachers are amiable. Are we intellectually emas- 
culated? 

Modern civilization is materialistic. There is 
no doubt about it. This materialism is found essen- 
tially in two forms, practical and intellectual. The 
former is expressed by those people whose main con- 
cern is what they eat, what they wear, and what they 
ride about in. The latter is expressed by those people 
who call themselves “intellectuals.” They have 
examined the findings of modern science and they have 
come to the conclusion that there is nothing in our 
universe that gives reality to what men call religion. 
They have examined the findings of modern psy- 
chology, particularly behavioristic psychology, and 
they have come to the conclusion that there is nothing 
in human beings that gives reality to what men call 
the soul. 

Now Universalist preachers do their part in com- 
bating practical materialism. Do they make any 
impressive contribution to the fight against intellec- 
tual materialism? We Universalist preachers may 
not have many out and out materialists in our con- 
gregations, but if we have any college students, if 
we have any serious readers, I’ll wager we have some 
neo-materialists. ‘These materialists or neo-material- 
ists are not going to be satisfied with platitudinous 
explosions about the brotherhood of man or even the 
“way of life.” Christianity and religion in general 
are a way of life. But these people know one’s way of 
life is determined by one’s philosophy of life. What 
kind of religious philosophy, or theology, are they 
getting? They demand a theology reconstructed to 


meet the facts of present-day research and experience. 
Moreover, they demand not only a doctrinal over- 
hauling but a functional overhauling. Beneath 
the doctrinal criticism of our time is a functional 
criticism, a deep-down questioning whether religion 
has any function. In other words, we have not only 
people questioning the validity of theology but the 
validity of religion itself. I am inclined to think the 
main religious problem centers about this more fun- 
damental aspect of criticism. 

Are we as Universalist ministers meeting the 
needs of this type of people? Do we know enough 


about modern science, modern philosophy, and modern * 


psychology? Do we even have discussions that enter 
these intellectual fields at our conventions? What 
did we talk about at the ministers’ meeting at Hart- 
ford? 

I was profoundly sorry not to arrive at Hart- 
ford until Tuesday evening, so I can not say definitely 
what went on. So far as I can discover, however, the 
program on ministers’ day had to do with practical 
questions of a denominational character. The only 
thing I discovered from the Leader’s account of minis- 
ters’ day that bordered on the intellectual field was 
Tracy Pullman’s plea for real preaching. Good for 
Pullman! That is precisely what we want, but are 
we adequately prepared for real preaching? Have we 
the intellectual equipment? Are we ‘amiable and 
intellectually emasculated,” or are we intellectually 
respectable? Have we any humanists in our group? 
Do we know anything about the theist-humanist 
controversy? 

I can hear clearly two criticisms of this article 
from the reader even before it has found print! 
“This fellow overlooks the mystical side of religion. 
He is too rationalistic. He wants to turn our church 
into a lecture hall, our pulpits into lecture platforms.” 
Why should any one assume this? On the contrary, 
I hope I give full consideration to the mystical or 
spiritual side in my ministry. But there is the in- 
tellectual. Again I hear: ‘This fellow thinks he’s it. 
He has a well developed superiority complex. He’s 
an intellectual if we aren’t.”” And again I must 
protest! I often put the question : Am J intellectually 
respectable? I am afraid it is my inferiority complex 


that dictates the question. My sole qualification for . 


daring to write this article is not the fact that I am 
intellectually respectable, but that earnestly, pain- 
fully, humbly, I am trying to be. I am not a member 
of the Rotary Club, or the Kiwanis Club, or the 
Chamber of Commerce. I do not slap people on the 
small of the back. I ring no more door-bells than a 
proper performance of the pastoral function demands. 
I try to spend as much time as I can in my study. It 
is hard work and humbling work. I assure you I 
would not have written this article were it not for the 
fact that I have longingly waited for some of the more 
seasoned and intellectually prepared among us to 
write it. The article has not appeared. Hence the 
effusions of this ecclesiastical babe and_ suckling. 

As self-appointed sole member of the Commission 
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on Intellectual Respectability I beg to submit the 
following unanimous recommendations: 

First: That we have a Ministers’ Institute held 
either at Crane Theological School or Canton Theo- 
logical School, or some such other appropriate place, 
this coming summer, or some such other appropriate 
time, the purpose of which will be for intellectual en- 
lightenment of the Universalist ministry. The facul- 
ties of our schools might well act as teachers. 

Second: That a page in the Christian Leader be 
devoted exclusively to the Intellectual Life of Our 
Clergy. This page might well be subdivided into 
several sections, e. g.: Philosophy and Theology; 
Ethics; Sociology; Dramatics in Religion and the 
Church. Dr. McCollester and Dr. Atwood might 
well write for the Philosophy and Theology section, 


recommending the outstanding books in this field. 
Dr. Brotherston might in the same way edit the Ethics 
section, Dr. Skinner and Professor Morrell the Sociol- 
ogy section, and Professor Miles the Drama section. 
This would be a tremendous aid to busy ministers 
who can’t spend too much time sifting out chaff. 
Third: That our Ministers’ Meetings at our 
conventions and elsewhere be of an intellectual as 
well as a purely practical character. We might well 
discuss not only what we want the Universalist 
denomination to do next, but such subjects as “Prag- 
matism and Its Suggestions to Religion,” ‘‘Behavior- 
ism and Its Challenge to Religious Concepts.” 
Fourth: That we adopt the slogan (if slogans are 
not too plebeian for would-be intellectuals!): An In- 
tellectually Respectable Universalism by 1930! 


A Baptist Leader at Universalist Headquarters 


<1 E Rev. John M. Moore, D. D., has for many 
years been one of the leaders of the Northern 
Baptist Convention, being for ten years the 
secretary of its Department of Missionary 
Education. More recently he was the pastor of the 
Marcy Avenue Baptist Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. He 
is now a general secretary of the Federal Council of 
Churches. 

Dr. Moore has recently published a striking little 
book entitled ‘“Things That Matter Most.”’ Into it he 
has put the clear vision and social passion that have 
so long characterized his ministry, insisting that we 
must saturate civilization with the spirit of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount else our civilization will not and 
ought not to persist. 

His address at the Boston Universalist Minis- 
ters’ Meeting Nov. 14 was in part as follows: 


There was a time in American church history, not so long ago 
either, when the denominations in their relation to each other 
were frankly antagonistic and intolerant. Each of them, large 
or small, considered itself the custodian of some essential aspect 
of Christian doctrine or organization without which no other 
group could quite qualify as a genuine Church of Christ. Most 
of these denominations looked forward to a time when their own 
particular interpretation and practise would become universal. 
It was necessary therefore to oppose each other as perverters 
of the truth of Christ, or at least as incompetent to proclaim 
that truth in its fulness. 

The policy of intolerance was succeeded by one of isola- 
tion. No longer did it seem necessary to attack other denomina- 
tions, but not yet did it seem desirable to have anything to do 
with them. And so each church developed its program and 
went forth to conquer the world just as though there were no 
other churches engaged on the same task and with equal conse- 
eration and concern. 

At last isolation began to be succeeded by appreciation and 
the beginnings of comity. It became increasingly difficult to 
ignore the existence of other churches; and at the same time 
the competition which had come down from the old days of 
intolerance and which the period of isolation did nothing to 
modify, became itself intolerable. Comity was a great step in 
advance, but it was not enough. Merely keeping out of each 
other’s way falls far short of being a sufficient strategy for the 
conquest of the world. To comity there was added co-operation. 

During the last twenty years the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the country as a whole and the federa- 
tions or councils of churches that have sprung up in scores 
of cities have been developing a technique of co-operation. 


Through these federations, the churches have actually been 
working together upon common tasks that were quite too large 
and too difficult for accomplishment in any other way. The 
question that now presents itself is this: Are we ready to take 
another step in the evolutionary process from intolerance through 
isolation and comity and co-operation toward the vital spiritual 
unity for which Christ prayed? May it not be possible now 
to develop a new philosophy and take a long advanced step? 
Certainly something must be done and that without delay. 
In the presence of appalling human suffering and wrong against 
which the united voice of the church ought to be heard and its 
united ministry directed, in the light of the economic and spir- 
itual waste of sectarianism, which plants and perpetuates 


’ churches beyond the ability of many communities to support 


them adequately, with corresponding neglect of other com- 
munities, in the face of that constant misrepresentation of Christ 
and his cause which our sectarian competition is impressing 
on the world, and the scandal that results from it, and in the 
growing conviction that sectarianism means increasing inefficiency 
and powerlessness at a time when our united strength needs to 
be at its maximum, the laissez-faire policy must be utterly 
abandoned, and no mere temporary makeshift will suffice. . 

All Christian believers accept the authority of Jesus as 
fundamental to any sort of church unity that would be at all 
acceptable. Even though there would still be many open ques- 
tions as to just what Jesus requires, the frank acceptance of 
his Lordship with freedom of interpretation of his words ought 
to furnish a basis for unity. 

A new appraisal is being made to-day of the task of the 
church in the light of a restudy of the teachings of Jesus. That 
task includes the transformation of the individual by the power 
of the Spirit of God. Indeed such individual transformation is 
fundamental. The production of good men precedes and con- 
ditions the making of a good world. But the gospel of Jesus is 
the gospel of the Kingdom, good news of a new social order that 
is to take the place of the present world, a kingdom of heaven on 
earth. They who see Christ’s vision of a new earth wherein 
dwells righteousness are concerned that every aspect of human 
life shall be redeemed. 

And that means that a program of social evangelism must 
be developed which aims to save and to socialize not only every 
member of the community but the life of the community itself. 
A religious educational strategy must be developed that will 
undertake to reach every boy and girl for the Christian way of 
living. A concerted attack in the name of the brotherly Christ 
must be made on racial and national hatreds, poverty, exploita- 
tion, war. Paganism is as great an obstacle in the way of the 
Christian kingdom to-day as in the days of the earliest Chris- 
tians. For pagan ethics Christian ethics must be quickly sub- 
stituted. In the face of these conditions and tasks a divided 
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church is hopelessly inadequate. It is co-operation or collapse 
for church and for society. 

But it is not the inefficiency of our present organization 
that most condemnsit. Thechief indictment that can be brought 
against a divided church is that it is a continuing denial of the 
essential genius of the message and mission of Jesus Christ. 
With him, the whole of religion could be comprehended in a 
single word—‘‘fellowship.”’ He came to break down barriers, 
to promote understanding, to create fellowship between man 
and God, and between man and man. To say that with Jesus 
fellowship comes first is to indicate his whole philosophy of re- 
ligion. “Ifthou bring thy gift to the altar, and there rememberest 
that thy brother hath aught against thee, leave there thy gilt 
before the altar, and go thy way; first be reconciled to thy 
brother, and then come and offer thy gift.” Imagine the shock 
of this word of Jesus as it must have been felt by those to whom 
it first came. ‘They had inherited a system of worship in which 
the altar was central. And Jesus is saying that a broken fellow- 
ship is of greater concern to God than sacrificial blood on the 
altar! Worship can wait. Opportunity to bind up a disrupted 
fellowship is something that can not be postponed. 

The call to fellowship is not simply a call to that which is 
seemly and beautiful and Christian—it is the remedy of God, 
the only cure for what would otherwise prove to be a fatal 
malady of mankind. Nationalism, the partisan spirit, divisive 
measures and agencies, are destructive and deadly. The hope 
of the world rests on Christ’s gospel of fellowship with God 
ard with men. They are the enemies of God above all others 
who sin against fellowship. The peacemakers are God’s chil- 
dren. This being true, the church must banish sectarianism, 
for how can it bring unity to a torn world and create fellowship 
in industry, in domestic and international politics, in com- 
murity life, if fellowship can not be expressed in the life of the 
church itself? 

Most of us have been assuming that whatever church union 
may be coming in the providence of God certainly lies a long 
way in the future, and that the best that we can do now is to 
promote those personal and ecclesiastical contacts through tem- 
porary agencies that will fulfil some of the essential responsi- 
bilities of the churches, promote acquaintance, and prepare the 
way for that “far-of event divine’ toward which our Christian 
history moves. 

What if it were to be discovered that there need be no wait- 
ing? That church union is now possible for those who desire it, 
on terms that will fully answer the heart cry of our Lord in his 
great prayer, and at the same time preserve every essential 
liberty which we now enjoy? 

More than one student of this problem has referred to the 
political history of the United States as furnishing for us an 
analogy that is at least instructive. 

The thirteen American colonies were as independent of 
each other as any thirteen European states then or now. At the 
end of one hundred years, more or less, of colonial history, this 
policy of independence and isolation, where it was not positive 
antagonism, became intolerable. Without some co-ordination, 
the colonies were quite unable to make common cause either in 
the defense of their liberties or in the conquest of the continent. 
If they had not been able to produce the Articles of Confedera- 
tion which served as a war constitution, they would undoubted- 
ly have lost the Revolutionary War. If they had gone for- 
ward as thirteen separate states to battle for the possession of 
the American continent, the history of the past one hundred and 
fifty years would have been something very different from what 
it has been and probably something very tragic and devastating. 
The Articles of Confederation served as a bond of union for 
about a decade, but proved to be highly unsatisfactory. Some- 
thing more than co-operation was necessary. There were two 
great obstacles, however, to any closer union, colonial jealousies 
and the fear of an overhead government or superstate. These 
obstacles would have proved fatal to the union project but for 
the patience and persistence, the faith and the hope, of a very 
few men who were assured both of the futility of the present 
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policy and the practicability of union. Their problem was to 
secure unity without sacrificing likerty. The outcome of years 
of patient study and earnest argument is recorded in that famous’ 
American document which begins, ‘‘We the people of the United 
States, in order to form a more perfect union.” By the Consti- 
tution, they created a federal union of sovereign states. They 
had secured what Daniel Webster called “liberty and union, one 
and inseparable, row and forever.” 

The problem that the churches of America are facing does 
not greatly differ from our political problem of one hundred 
and fifty years ago. The medieval church achieved unity at the 
cost of likerty. The reformers secured liberty at the cost of 
unity. We are endeavoring to find a vital unity which will be 
compatible with essential literty. Our chief problems are prac- 
tically those of the American colonists—denominational jeal- 
ousies and the fear of a superchurch. Unless the genius of the 
American people should undergo a complete transformation, 
no formula for church union is likely ever to be acceptable here 
that does not guarantee large liberty in the realm of thought 
and in the method of organization. The abiding values of the 
Reformation are too highly esteemed, and our Christian liker- 
ties were purchased by the fathers at too great a price to make 
it possible to barter them away for what would prove in the end 
a spurious unity. Where the Spirit of the Lord is there is liberty. 

But it is of first importance to remember that the religious 
problem would be of a very different nature from the political 
problem, that is if the churches were true to the spirit of the 
Reformation and the essential genius of the gospel of Christ. 
It would not be a question of authority as with the state, but a 
question of service. ‘Call no man Lord,” he said. ‘He is the 
greatest among you who is servant of all.’”’ The problem for the 
churches would not have to do with questions of worship, or 
sacraments, or denominational organization, or authority over 
the consciences of men. All such questions would of necessity 
belong within the sphere of what in our political analogy are in- 
cluded in states’ rights. The central organization would operate 
in such fields of service as were recognized to be common to all 
and for which it was given responsibility by the churches that 
constituted the union. In the beginning of the new era, “‘states’ 
rights’? would be accorded a large place, and it would continue 
to be so until the constituent units of their own accord were 
ready to enlarge the sphere of central or federal responsibility. 

To some of those who are most eager for church union 
this would seem to be no union at all. They seek a unity on 
the basis of a common confession of faith or a common historic 
organization. But surely they may be expected to co-operate 
in securing federal union if they can be shown that it is at least 


moving in the right direction, and that there is nothing barring 


the way to a more perfect union if such shall appear to be pos- 
sible when we have taken the first long step. On the other hand, 
it may well prove true that the moral authority of such a federal 
union with its safeguards thrown around highly prized likerties 
may prove to be quite sufficient to produce an eflective instru- 
ment for the spirit of Christ and for the expression of our vital 
unity in him. 

These two things are particularly to be borre in mind in 
considering this proposal. Fxperimerts may ke made with 
units of varying size. If this formula will work at all it is equally 
well adapted to a village with its two or three churches, to a 
city large or small, to a state or to the nation. Only by patient 
experimentation and comparison of results obtained, failures as 
well as successes, can the validity of our hypothesis ke established. 

And this is to be remembered above all things else. Some- 
thing must be done. Frotestantism is at the crossroads.. Our 
essential oneness in Christ, our Divine Lord and Master, must be 
far more adequately and visibly expressed or we are lost. But 
that expression must be given in terms that will harmonize with 
his own ideals. The freedom of the soul must be preserved, and 
the unity of the spirit must be achieved and kept. These two 
ideals are not mutually exclusive but beautifully complementary. 
We seek liberty and union. When we all become one, a brother- 
hood of free men, the world will believe. 
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Disaster Needs of Nation Cause Two National Appeals 
for Relief Funds in Single Year’ 


S\TRIKINGLY testifying to the whole-hearted 
power of American sympathy aroused by dis- 
tress, and.a tribute to their faith in the Ameri- 

2%} can Red Cross, is the fact that this country in 
the past year gave more than $20,000,000 for disaster 
relief through their Red Cross organization. 

In one disaster, the Mississippi flood, the largest 
disaster relief fund ever raised in the United States, 
approximately $17,000,000, was contributed through 
the Red Cross. The Red Cross made two national 
appeals for relief funds during the fiscal year, the 
Florida storm occasioning the other call, for the latter 
of which the people contributed a sum that with the 
Red Cross appropriation from its own national funds, 
totaled $4,477,000. 

An important aspect of this huge outpouring of 
material aid from the people is the fact that they re- 
sponded spontaneously to the Red Cross appeal, and 
this organization was thus able to raise the funds 
needed for relief without other special machinery than 
its own nation-wide organization, represented by the 
local Chapters in virtually every community. 

Important as these two relief operations are, they 
form only a part of the year’s record in this field by 
the Red Cross, which administered relief in a total 
of 111 disasters, including ninety-one in the United 


States of major or minor importance, and twenty 


others in our insular dependencies and in foreign 
countries. From April to June, while the floods were 
pouring down the Mississippi River Valley, the Red 
Cross provided relief in twenty-one other disasters, 
eleven of which were caused by tornadoes, 17,000 per- 
sons being assisted as a result of just one of these 
storms. The Red Cross assisted a total of 650,000 
people as the result of the Florida storm and the 
Mississippi flood. 

There was actually expended for disaster relief 
service for the fiscal year ended June 30, last, $8,216,- 
893.31, exceeding half the total expenditures of the 
society for all its services, locai, national, and inter- 
national. This sum represents of course only the ex- 

penditures up to the close of books for the fiscal year; 
relief and rehabilitation measures necessitated by the 
Mississippi flood are still in progress and will be far 
into the year 1927-1928 according to the latest es- 
timates. Up to the close of the fiscal year there had 
been expended, or committed for expenditure in this 
disaster, $12,400,000. 

The Red Cross in its Mississippi Valley relief 
fed and sheltered the hundreds of thousands made 
homeless, gave them clothing, launched one of the 
greatest peace-time campaigns for health in the coun- 
try’s history to guard the refugees and other in- 


*The annual drive of the Red Cross for memberships was 
from Armistice Day to Thanksgiving. Every citizen is urged to 
pay $1.00 and join. The membership dollar of last year made 
possible the fund out of which relief was rushed recently to Ver- 
mont. This story prepared expressly for the Christian Leader 
is of especial interest in the light of what has happened in Ver- 
mont and other New England states. 


habitants of the disaster zone against epidemics, both 
in camp and after they had returned to their homes; 
and as the flood receded, the flood victims were as- 
sisted to begin their lives again. 

The rehabilitation measures included giving each 
refugee as he returned home, a supply of food, garden 
seed, plants and seed for a new crop, feed for his live- 
stock, new implements to replace those lost in the 
flood, essential household goods and other supplies to 
tide over the early readjustment period. Many refu- 
gees returned to homes which had been under water 
for weeks, and had to begin their work again under 
the most disheartening conditions. In one community 
after another, gardens and crops newly planted as 
the flood uncovered the land, were inundated again 
by new rises. Some sections were flooded four times 
in succession, and each time the water destroyed the 
precious crops and gardens on which rehabilitation 
depended. Some of the returned refugees were de- 
pendent for weeks on the Red Cross for the essentials 
of life. Some counties were so badly flooded that 
even meager gardens and substitute crops could not 
be planted during the year. Live-stock and milk 
cows were drowned by thousands and poultry flocks 
lost, all complicating the food and living problem of 
the flood victims. The Red Cross met actual needs 
as far as possible, supplying milk cows and even farm 
animals, where the people themselves could not do so, 
and otherwise providing for their welfare. 

A single item of the restoration in the valley 
included the shipment of 5,000 small farm dwellings. 
which were delivered in sectional form so that they 
could be set up by the people themselves. They 
were used to replace lost homes where the former in- 
habitants could not do this from their own resources. 
The relief caravans, consisting of repair workers, 
motor trucks, portable derricks, etc., which the Red 
Cross organizes to facilitate its work in large disaster 
areas, was dispatched through the Mississippi Valley, 
aiding the people of small communities and isolated 
farm families to set their homes in order once more. 
Teams of doctors, nurses, and sanitary experts assisted 
in the post-flood health work. The disaster zone was 
divided into regional areas for better handling of the 
rehabilitation problem, and this work went forward 
all during the summer and into the fall. 

In the course of the post-flood work, the Red 
Cross assisted in moving the town of Columbus, 
Kentucky, from its perilous site on the Mississippi 
river’s brink, to an entirely new area at least half a 
mile up in the hills; the Red Cross also assisted in 
restoring Arkansas City, Ark., and Melville, La., to 
normal conditions, both these towns having suffered 
heavily from the flood. 

The fact that disaster occurs without warning 
most of the time, and may strike any community, 
makes continuous readiness to respond an essential 
of Red Cross relief service. This and the growing 
demand for its other peace-time services lend special 
significance to the Red Cross appeal for an enrollment 
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of five million adult members during the Eleventh 
Annual Roll Call this year from November 11 to 24 


inclusive. 
* * * 


WHY IS A BOOK? 
Harold Marshall 

"a HERE lies before me as I write a small black- 
letter volume printed the year Columbus 
discovered America. Into its pages a me- 

te) dieval ascetic whom his contemporaries 
called “The Great” put all that years of cloistered 
meditation had taught him of metaphysics and 
philosophy. 

Probably no one has read this book for a century, 
no one but a futile archeologist would think of reading 
it now, though it is worth its weight in gold to col- 
lectors for whom it might as well be written in Chinese 
or cuneiform as in Latin. 

Beside it lies another book not much larger, and 
a pile of letters. If any one should call the author of 
this book “great’’ she would think it a jest. Some of 
the reviewers have said kindly things about her high 
purpose and fine spirit, and then turned to the con- 
sideration of really important books by ministers 
and college professors. 

But they have not seen these letters, nor those 
that are still coming. Letters from boys and girls 
just breaking through the shell of homes that prisoned 
as well as protected, letters from convicts in actual 
prisons, letters from the prisoning isolation of lonely 
lighthouses, letters from habit-bound prisoners of 
their own vices, and those who have accepted the de- 
feat or failure of to-day as the finality of to-morrow. 

To read them with understanding is to look 
deeply into many lives. “‘You have taught me a 
house is built by men but a home is built by God.” 
“You inspire me so much with your truths. I try to 
take them to school with me every day.” “I have 
had so much sickness I have been held back, but I 
will succeed. I can imagine the many fists that clinch 
with determination resulting from your advice.” 
“This Maine coast village seems lonely and deserted, 
but your talks have been a great inspiration and help 
to me.”’ 

Another, signed ‘Derelict,’ reminds her that 
“there are lots of us throughout the U. S. A. who 
need you,” and a young Italian girl in a crowded 
tenement district tells how “these beautiful thoughts 
have helped a number of us who are beginning new 
careers.” 

And then a letter too long to quote, beginning, 
“My Dear Friend,” and pouring out the gratitude of a 
long-term convict to one who has helped him to see 
something beneath gray uniforms and through walls 
of stone. 

So they go on, idoreas) scores of them, not too 
sure of their grammar, quite original in their spelling, 
some with the wistful regret of successful folk for 
something they have missed, others with the new-born 
hope of those who have failed, helped to a healing 
faith that they are not failures; many from boys and 
girls to whose dreams the book has given substance 
and whom it has helped to transmute longing into 


purpose. 
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Here they lie before me: ‘‘De Reformatione Virium 
Anime,” by Geradus, called “The Great,” dead and 
forgotten for four hundred years, and ‘‘Success and 
You,” by Nellie Eibel Friend, lost among the books- 
of-the-year and the best-sellers, and between the 
books these letters asking the question, Why is a 
Book? To that question Geradus and others also 
called “The Great” would give ready answer. Would 
it be the answer of One who refused to be called great 
or even good, who companioned failures and outcasts, 
whom the poor and unlettered followed for the sheer 
joy of following, and whom little children loved as 
they loved sunlight and flowers? 

* * * 


THE VIEWS OF A REAL SOLDIER . 


EGE KFERRING to the attack made upon the 
3 Y<4| Boston Herald by the Rev. Herbert S. John- 

son because the Herald asked men to offer 
silent prayer for peace on Armistice Day, 
that paper said editorially: 


At the Parkman bandstand yesterday the Rev. 
Herbert S. Johnson, long known as the eloquent preacher 
of the Warren Avenue Baptist Church, speaking in the 
uniform of his rank, criticized the aspiration for peace 
which we had expressed in an editorial in these columns 
yesterday morning. We would respectfully call to his 
attention an editorial which we reproduce in another 
column from the New York World, giving the view of a 
real soldier on the issue involved. 


The editorial in the New York World is called 
“Field Marshal Robertson’s Speech.” It is as fol- 
lows: 

It is a soldier, and a soldier of experience, who provides a 
good text for a thought on Armistice Day. On Tuesday of this 
week the London Chamber of Commerce heard Field Marshal 
Sir William Robertson denounce war as utter futility and mere 
horror, and condemn advocacy of large fighting forces as a pom- 
pous and antiquated platitude. 

This is no amateur in wars who speaks. Robertson was 
chief of the general staff of the British expeditionary force in 
1915, and in the same year he was made chief of the imperial 
general staff, which position he held until 1918. He spoke on 
Tuesday in such a background as frequently brings a soldier to 
his feet with a stirring plea for a bigger army, a bigger navy, 
fleets of airplanes and a fine, bull-headed and unreasoning pa- 
triotism. Robertson spoke on Tuesday not as a field marshld, 
but a realist. ; 

The Baltimore Sun of yesterday carried a summary of his 
speech. He spoke of the cost of war in human life and suffering. 
He spoke of the cost of war in wealth devoted to destruction. 
Sixty-five million dollars—think what that sum would mean 
toward building decent tenements in New York—sixty-five mil- 
lion dollars was the cost of laying down the preliminary barrage 
at a single engagement, the battle of Arras. Highty-five million 
dollars was the cost of the barrage at the battle of Messine. There 
is something tragic in the ease with which nations which can 
not find ways and means of making life healthy and more worth 
living squander wealth upon destruction. 

“There is only one conclusion I can reach after a military 
career covering, on next Sunday, a period of exactly fifty years,” 
said Robertson. ‘Human nature be wicked as it may; I suggest 
that every man and woman should energetically support all 
efforts made to devise some more sensible and humane way of 
composing international differences than the destructive and 
futile methods upon which reliance has hitherto been placed 
without success.” 

So, nine years after the battle ended, speaks. the chief of staff. 
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A Page of Christmas Poems 


THEY GAVE HIM THEIR TREASURES 


They gave him their treasures, those wise men of old, 
Their treasures of spices and perfumes of gold; 

No gift they could bring was too costly or rare, 

To lay at the feet of the infant so fair. 


We can not lay gifts at his feet as did they, 
But gifts we can offer to Jesus to-day; 

Our help to the poor and despised we can bring, 
And giving to them is a gift to our King. 


The hungry and thirsting and sinful are here, 
And—list to a voice that is tender and clear:— 

“The treasures you give unto these that you see, 
Lo! I will accept as if given to me.” 


Jessie Brown Pounds. 
* * 


WE WHO WERE THERE 


The Shepherds speak: 
Little Lord Jesus, down from the crags 
Hither we hasten, pardon our rags: 
Lambs lose their footholds, sheep tend to roam: 
Little Saint Saviour will carry them home. 


The Wise Men speak: 
Long have we pondered the stars in the night; 
Never before had we seen one so bright; 
Hither it led us—but to our surprise _ 
The King was a Baby, with wondering eyes. 


Joseph speaks: 
Why was I chosen to shelter a King?— 
I who am humble—unworthy this thing;. 
Mary has lived with the Lord in her heart; 
I have but worked at my carpenter’s art. 


Mary speaks: 
Close in my arms will I hold thee, my One; 
Kings can not slay thee, nor Death have my Son... . 
Yet, on a mountain I see crosses—three; 
And know that my Baby belongs not to me. 


The Inn-Keeper speaks: 
I offered a manger and filled it with straw; 
No torch could I spare them—no cradleI saw... 
I crept out to ask if the Child were all right; 
I found that the stable was flooded with light. 


The Child Jesus speaks: 
Why do they kneel at my feet—man and beast? 
Why do they bring me strange gifts from the East? 
What is the rushing of wings in this place? 
Why has my Mother those tears on her face? 


The Angels speak: 
Shout to the planets—to Venus and Mars; 
Summon the sun and the moon and the stars; 
Sing to the hosts of the night and the morn, 
“Barth, we salute thee—a Child has been born!’’ 
Ruth Mason Rice. 


* * 


A CHRISTMAS HYMN 


Tell me what is this innumerable throng 
Singing in the heavens a loud angelic song? 
These are they that come with swift and shining feet, 
From round about the throne of God the Lord of Light to greet. 


Oh, who are these that hasten beneath the starry sky, 
As if with joyful tidings that through the world shall fly? 
The faithful shepherds these, who greatly were afeared 
When, as they watched their flocks by night, the heavenly 
host appeared. ‘ 


Who are these that follow across the hills of night 

A star that westward hurries along the fields of light? 
Three wise men from the east who myrrh and treasure bring 
To lay them at the feet of him, their Lord and Christ and King. 


What babe new-born is this that in a manger cries? 

Near on her bed of pain his happy mother lies. 
Oh, see! the air is shaken with white and heavenly wings, 
This is the Lord of all the earth, this is the King of Kings. 


Tell me, how may I join in this holy feast 
With all the kneeling world, and I of all the least? 
Fear not, O faithful heart, but bring what most is meet: 
Bring love alone, true love alone, and lay it at his feet. 
Richard Watson Gilder. 
* * 


HIS BIRTHDAY 


The day the Christ-child’s tender eyes 
Unveiled their beauty on the earth, 
God lit a new star in the skies 
To flash the message of his birth; 
And wise men read the glowing sign, 
And came to greet the Child divine. 


Low kneeling in the stable’d gloom, 
Their precious treasures they unrolled; 

The place was rich with sweet perfume; 
Upon the fioor lay gifts of gold. 

And thus adoring they did bring 

To Christ the earliest offering. 


I think no nimbus wreathed the head 
Of the young King so rudely throned; 
The quilt of hay beneath him spread 
The sleepy kine beside him owned; 
And here and there in the torn thatch 
The sky thrust in a starry patch. 


Oh, when was new-born monarch shrined 
Within such canopy as this? 

The birds have cradles feather-lined; 
And for their new babes princesses 

Have sheets of lace without a flaw— 

His pillow was a wisp of straw! 


He chose this way, it may have been, 
That those poor mothers, everywhere, 
Whose babies in the world’s great inn 
Find scanty cradle-room and fare, 
As did the babe of Bethlehem, 
May find somewhat to comfort them. 
May Riley Smith. 


* 


CHRISTMAS BELLS 


Ring, gaily ring, O Christmas bells, 
Across the miles of snow; 

Ring soft and clear, the day is here 
That brings us joy for woe. 

Let children sing the wondrous song 
That angels sang of yore, 

At Jesus’ birth, of peace on earth 
When war should be no more. 


Ring, sweetly ring, O Christmas bells, 
When morning stars shine bright, 
The sun’s clear beams like happy dreams 
Subdue the shades of night. 
This day to us was born a King, 
The Saviour of mankind, 
“Peace and good-will’ his message 
With love all hearts shall bind. 
Ruth Raymond. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


A VERMONT CHURCH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It may interest you to know that the little village of South 
Straf ord, Vt., eight miles removed from the terrible White River, 
itself on a turbulent stream, a village of fifty-five souls, besides 
another church has a Universalist church. 

In reply to offers of help to the townspeople comes the word 
that, although there was considerable damage to property, no 
lives were lost. However, Mr. Arthur Judd, a trustee of the 
church, in rather poor health, and probably due to the excite- 
ment of the flood, suddenly died. 

Fear this! “There seems to be no stressing need in our 
vicinity, but there is in the state at large, and through the church 
we propose to put hundreds of dollars into the relief work.” 
This from a church, twelve miles from a railroad, sharing the 
little place with another church, paying its own bills, and also 
its quota to the Five Year Program. 

Harry F. Fister. 


* * 
STRONG FOR THE CRUISINGS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I feel “moved,” as the Quakers say, to send you a line tell- 
ing you how much I am enjoying the Leader and especially how 
much I enjoy the Cruisings of Johannes. One seems to travel 
with him. ... I was sent by the Universalists of Maine to 
teach the freed men after the Civil War for three years, and am 
a veteran of eighty-six and one-half years. 

Julian Chase Washburn. 

North Livermore, Me. 

* * 
VERMONT AND A GOOD GOD 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Mrs. Yantis in her interesting letter about the flood in Ver- 
mont, expresses surprise that so many people are bewildered by 
the calamity. Her surprise is surprising to me. Such things are 
bewildering—bewildering to those who believe in a loving God 
as well as to those who do not. Our faith may not be shaken, 
but we are still puzzled. 

The explanations which Mrs. Yantis quotes are, as she 
says, childish, but her own reasoning seems to me somewhat 
inconsistent. God works through natural laws, she says. His 
laws are immutable. If we break them we suffer. God does 
not send disasters, they come in the natural working out of His 
law. 

This is perfectly clear, and would be accepted by most 
intelligent people, I imagine. But Mrs. Yantis goes on to say 
that in disasters where man is not responsible we must look for 
the spiritual gain, which is found in the sympathy which makes 
the whole world kin, the heroic actions which raise the race to 
higher levels, “for it is through heroism, struggles, sacrifices, 
sympathy and love that we become a stronger, nobler race.”’ 

That implies that it is a part of the Divine plan that inno- 
cent people should suffer that others may grow in grace through 
helping them. If this is true, then God does cause disasters, 
they are a necessary part of His plan. 

If I had lived in one of the flood-swept valleys of Vermont, 
and had lost my home, my means of livelihood, perhaps some 
member of my family, I do not think I should lose heart, I do 
not believe I should want to curse God and die. I know I should 
be grateful for the help I received and glad that people wanted 
to help me. But I do not think it would comfort me to feel that 
there was compensation for my loss in the spiritual gain to others. 
And if—untouched by the disaster as I am—lI believed that that 
was the purpose behind it, I should be ashamed to offer help. 

I could far more easily believe that a loving God sent such 
calamities as a punishment for the sins of the people than that 
He had planned a universe in which the human race is to be made 
perfect through vicarious suffering. In such a universe the 


greater injustice would be, not to those who are made to suffer, 
but to those who are permitted to benefit by their suffering. 

Strange that people are bewildered by the disaster? The 
most surprising thing about it all to me is that there is any one 
who is not bewildered. 

This does not mean that I think we should, to quote your 
editorial in the Leader, ‘‘close up shop and go home,” “begin to 
suspect that our message is ‘the bunk.’ ” J do rot think our mes- 
sage is ‘‘the bunk,’”’ but I think we should make it a little less 
smug and complacent. We could not close up shop if we would, 
we are so made that we can’t help keeping on. We may “lie 
down and bleed awhile,” but then we shall “up and fight again.” 
And we shall keep on trying to find the explanation for it all, 
but I don’t think we have found it yet, and I don’t think it 
would be good for us if we did, for then we should stop trying. 

Thomas’s Cousin. 


* * 


FIVE DOLLARS GOES TO WORK 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am sending you my tithe, and asking you to give it to the 
poorest church in your denomination. The way you people 
are wrangling over money matters is surprising. I was so in 
hopes that I had found one church that took no thought for 
the morrow, but we are still living in the most material age, 
where man thinks he must make the wheels go round instead of 
letting God be the director. 

I was so pleased with the sentiments of Bishop Brent on the 


‘first page of the Leader this week. Similar to my own experiences. 


God has created this world, made us and put us here to 
work out His plan. He has given us the book with all the rules, 
but we are like young children, we forget, or neglect to read 
the rules often enough to keep them in mind. Consequently 
there is little harmony. Each one working according to his 
own plan. , 

Hoping this mite will reach the right place and that God 
will increase and multiply it as He has promised, I thank you 
for being the one to select the proper place. 

Caroline E. Risley. 

Coral Gables, Fla. 


A. five dollar bill enclosed by this woman of faith was trans- 
mitted to Inman’s Chapel (Pigeon River, N. C.), not because 
we could say it was the poorest, but because we knew the money 
would do as much good there as anywhere else in the country, 
and that was what our correspondent wanted. 

The Editor. 
* * 


THAT WE SHOULD TRUST 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In your Reactions column was the letter from Japan asking 
us how we may believe in a God of love when “through earth- 
quakes without warning thousands of people are instantly killed,” 
or when there is human suffering by flood and by fire. 

How many answers we people of America have thought out! 
Certainly not a few. The Christian Scientist says that matter 
does not exist; an earthquake is an error of mortal mind. John 
Haynes Holmes says that God “‘is a struggling God” and has 
not yet solved all the problems of His universe. There is the 
“pain the penalty of progress” answer, and the theory that 
God will make up for all wrong and suffering when we get to 
Heaven, and the notion that God is an angry God. The humanist 
seems to more than hint with Henri Barbusse that “God is within 
us. Hence He is nowhere else.”” For my own part, so far as 
human pain is concerned, I could not ask it to reveal more 
than it does in the closing scenes of Calvary, when we see the 
everlasting spirit within triumph over the temporary physical 
anguish. Great souls have not measured the love of the Infinite 
by the fleeting pain of the physical. 

The difficult problem for me is not in human life at all but 
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Man has inner resources, but what inner resources 
for instance has bird-life? In 1906 numerous bands of migrat- 
ing birds were flying across Lake Huron. There came a sudden 
drop in temperature followed by a heavy blinding fall of snow. 
Thoysands of birds fell into the water and were drowned. After 
the storm the dead along the beaches were estimated at 1,000, 
and in some places 5,000, to the mile. Another storm in 1907 
destroyed countless migrating birds. ‘ Reports were made from 
an area of 1,500 square miles. On the ice of two lakes alone in the 
area a student of bird-life counted 750,000 dead birds. Here are 
common tragedies in which no human factor is present. Here 
are helpless creatures not only beautiful in color and song, but 
useful through their destruction of the parasites which destroy 
flowers and trees: Yet the very universe which evolves them also 
‘destroys them with ruthless prodigal cruelty. 

Is God a loving God? I believe that He is. I believe that 
the actual suffering of a bird is very transient. I believe that 
the bird is unconscious of its own existence, and while it may feel 
pain, yet does not know pain mentally as the human being knows 
pain. I believe that the continuous limitation placed on life- 
forms fulfils an essential purpose. In-other words, what seems 
cruelty is really quite the contrary. 

This does not solve the problem. It simply means that in 
all the mystery of pain we can always discover more than a hint 
of loving purpose. And does it not mean that we are to trust 
the Infinite in all the things dim to our human understanding? 
Richard McLaughlin. 


in Nature. 


* * 


A JERSEY WOMAN ON CHRISTIAN UNITARIANS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Judging from frequent statements anent Unitarians, we 
conclude that there is a division among them known as the right 
and the left wing. And from the remarks of the Rev. Carl A. 
Polson in the Leader of Oct. 8, the left, or more radical, wing is in 
the preponderance, which would account for the “foolish preju- 
dice’? encountered among many Universalists against those to 
whom formerly they felt most nearly related. 

Mr. Poison says that the Unitarian group as a whore is 
“far ahead of the Joint Statement.’ If that is the case, why this 
air of mystery as well as conflict, regarding the proposed af- 
filiation of Unitarians with the Congregational and Universalist 
‘Churches? Why is there evident reluctance in approaching all 
phases of the question? Can we clarify an issue by evading the 
whole truth concerning it? The most liberal of Congregational- 
ists would reasonably hesitate to offer the glad hand to those who 
make no pretensions to Christianity, being mindful of the ad- 
monition: “Be ye not yoked with unbelievers.” Is this the at- 
tituce of the Universalist Church also? 

As the Unitarian communion has no binding profession of 
faith, no definite statement of belief, there is greater latitude for 
its ministry than in other Cenominations. 

True, there are some persons whose Universalism is so broad, 
is spread so thin, that it is reduced to a minimum. Their lib- 
eralism is over-hospitable, and to their injury. To such, our 
profession of faith means little, for they do not take it seriously, 
and their obvious place would be with other free thinking mod- 
ernists. 

It is unfortunate that there is not more distinction made 
between liberal Christians, and these “more advanced”’ modern- 
ists, for the important question is: Does the boasted progressive- 
ness of the religious radical lead upward to the heavenly heights, 
or downward to a morass that chokes out all spiritual aspirations? 

Progress that does not conceive the best of the past defeats 
its own ends. Thank God if the Universalist Church has “slowed 


_ up a bit,” at least enough to preserve spiritual values that can 


never be safely outgrown, or rather cast off. No doubt there are 
many Unitarians of this spirit also, who are ready to join forces 
under a Christian banner and will not feel it a backward step, 
when welcomed to a united liberal church, but it is well known 
that some Unitarians are far from loyalty to Jesus Christ. They 
regard him merely as a prophet or a teacher, and refer to him— 
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if at all—apo'ogetically, as one scarcely as great as an Emerson, 
having fallen away from the faith of their fathers. 

In Dr. Frank D. Adams’s article on “The Newest Theology,” 
his contention is that ‘“‘the love of God” is sufficient for church 
unity; and he quotes Dr. Gilroy’s phrase: “If God is love, love is 
a theology.” But is it all of theology necessary to live by, when 
each man’s conception of God’s love is according to his own 
spiritual development? [If it is all that matters, there is in fact 
nothing to separate Protestant, Catholic, Jew or other religionist. 

Often there is warm friendship between persons of differing 
faiths, but not with religious contacts. They wisely avoid such 
dangerous topics. In these circumstances the “Jove of God” 
as evidenced in the individual life is the basis of good will and 
toleration. 

But a union of churches can not be compared with such an 
association, for within the church we deal primarily with re- 
ligious concepts, and assert our convictions openly—or should do 
so. The visiting minister must use tact in addressing a people 
whose belie’s would not always coincide with his own. 

It is possible for men to work in harmony on platforms for 
social betterment, if religious differences are kept in the back- 
ground; and this spirit of to!eration and charity, even brother- 
hood, is increasing, as co-operation brings understanding, but 
can pro‘essing Christians ally themselves with those who scoff 
at their most sacred convictions? 

The Christian Unitarian will not take offense at frank 
statement in differentiating him from the modern radical, who 
poses under the ample cloak of his denomination. T believe T 
speak for a host of others of our faith, for fraternity only, but 
not unity with non-Christians. 

One of the Laity. 
* * 
EVALUATING HARTFORD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
I have been trying to evaluate the Hartford Convention in 


my own mind, by my individual reactions, and after preaching 


two times yesterday at my Salem church I have formulated a 
few things that I wish to say. 

First of all, aside from the official action that the Convention 
took, one of the greatest and outstanding reactions that I have 
is those wonderful devotionals conducted by Dr. C. Guy Robbins 
—they were real Pentecostal meetings, where one heard men 
and women from the East, West, North and South speak in 
“other tongues” as the spirit gave them utterance. ~ 

Due to your policy, as you suggest, of “dragging out” all 
the various and sundry questions that were beginning to fester 
and develop heat in the minds and-hearts of our people, the 
heralded “scrap’’ never developed—there was general good 
feeling and fine fellowship throughout. I wish it were possible 
to “film” the entire Convention and set it before our people 
throughout the borders of our fellowship that they might all get 
a glimpse of what a real liberal body of men and women gath- 
ered together in “‘one place’? means; so that under the impulse 
and spiritual uplift we might dwell for the next two years on the 
mount and not have to go down into the valley to have our eyes 
vexed and our hearts made sick by the stern realities of demon 
spirits that walk about and up and down in the earth. Yet, our 
place is down in the valley, and as a church and individuals we 
dare not refuse or shirk in our duties to the world of seeming 
reality with which, as men and women trying to follow a way of 
life preached and taught by Jesus, we have to do. 

I wonder if even a part of the great body of delegates, or 
even the ministers, in attendance at the Hartford Convention 
sensed the challenge to our Universalist faith? I wonder if we 
may not endeavor, during the next two years before we meet 
again, to begin to evangelize among the great body of unchurched 
people, while at the same time extending a hand of loving fellow- 
ship to our Shepherd’s ‘‘other sheep,’”’ to the end that we may 
assist in rediscovering ourselves as well as disclosing to the 
world our beautiful faith? I am not discouraged, I am only be- 
ginning to awake to the realization of some of the facts of life— 
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some of the realities of religion that, if I can only be given power 
to interpret or hold up to those to whom I am called to serve, I 
doubt not will be as fire-brands setting in flame their passion 
for the religion that supplies instead of depleting our sources of 
life. 

More power to you, Brother Editor, and to the Christian 
Leader. I started to write, I wish I might yet write it, the Uni- 
versalist Leader—for while I of course love the name Christian, 
Universalist, it seems to me, is sufficiently large to take into its 
embrace all mankind, whether Jew or Turk, could we compel them 
to accept it not as speaking of a sect but as of the whole. How- 
ever, I am still for you and the Leader, and pray you may gain 
increasingly circulation and inspiration and loyalty from your 
readers! 

William D. Harrington. 


* * 


FROM MY WINDOW 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

My apology for this communication is that I—a man over 
sixty, a life-long reader of Universalist literature, a son of W. W. 
Bowler, who has read all of the Universalist papers published 
for more than eighty years, having enjoyed the ‘‘Front-Porch 
Studies” of Dr. Bisbee, the “Cruises” of Johannes and the 
Parables of ‘Safed the Sage’”—feel like making this contribution 
for the edification of our Boston friends, whom we of the Western 
Coast feel to be of the same family circle. 

Escondido (Hidden) Valley is one of the smaller valleys of 
Southern California. Like many other names given by the old 
Spanish padres and Mexicans who settled this fair land, its name 
fits. Likea giant meat platter with escalloped edges, it tilts from 
the northeast to the southwest just enough to let the “‘gravy”’ out 
through Escondido Creek to the ocean, less than twenty miles 
away. 

I, an overworked fruit-farmer, am taking an enforced vaca- 
tion in bed, and from my window I see, first, the sun rising over 
the rounded hills which form the eastern “‘scallops.”’ 

I think of the old prophet whose window opened eastward, 
and I send my thoughts to meet the glorious vision, as it lights 
the valley of varied greens—oranges, lemons, avocados, olives, 
eucalypti, pepper trees, and many acres of luxuriant vineyards— 
spread before my eyes. The sun’s rays strike first the dark red 
tower of the quaint old high school building, set on a hill in the 
middle of the village below, then it picks out the spires of the 
churches, next the low gray and white cottages nestled in the 
midst of foliage—the homes of good neighbors and friends. 

Now it is shining full upon the square, solid cottage of my 
next neighbor to the south, and I see him sally forth to his day’s 
work, which just now is the harvesting of his grapes from the 
vines, a shining green expanse between his house and mine. 

He is a good neighbor, this short, stout German Catholic, 
as is testified by the path between his house and mine, made by 
the feet of his good wife and himself, carrying delicacies for 
years to my sick wife and now to me. 

I have other neighbors, too. On the north lives a real live 
truckman, who keeps up a vigorous snorting of engines, clanking 
of pumps and pounding of nails. Over there beside him is a 
farmer-preacher and his good wife, who are untiringly helpful. 
On the other side of the street is the good man who goes for my 
Sunday paper and answers to an emergency call to shave my face. 

So it runs—helpful neighbors, willing family. The harvest- 
ing of thirty acres of grapes under the supervision and hard labor 
of my boy—my only son—whose tastes and ambition would 
take him into some very different field of endeavor, but he stands 
by and takes the burden under which his father has fallen. 

All day the stream of traffic passes on the boulevard as it 
turns to the west, a block away, in plain sight of my window, and 
a large part of it comes on past my house. On the other side an 
airport has been established in my grainfield, which adds to the 
humming and the zumming about me; while many and various 
are the rigs which turn into my driveway and stop beside my 
window, where I traffic with the truckman who buys my figs, 
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peaches and grapes, where I direct the disposal of boxes and 
trays of fruit brought in from the orchard, and visit with my 
neighbors. 

There is much to see with mental vision, also. One thought, 
rather pessimistic, I give you for what it is worth. 

It is that California has long been known as the “Land of 
Lungers,” so many have come here to escape that dread disease, 
and many there be who have come here on their beds, who have 
lived to rear stalwart sons and daughters, and to eradicate from 
their minds the “bugaboo”’ of heredity. But in our zeal for the 
protection of our children we have overstrained ourselves—and 
this is not merely a California trait, it is the spirit of the age. 
Child labor has been prohibited; child welfare laws have been 
everywhere enacted. As it is inevitable that, where there are 
mouths to be filled and bodies to be clothed, somebody must. 
earn the wherewithal, so the strain comes back to the parents 
with redoubled force, resulting frequently in heart-failure in 
some form, as is my case. 

My position here by my window, as you see, gives me a 
glimpse into many lives, and I am surprised to find so many like 
myself. One says, ““My father has the same trouble you have.” 
Another, “My mother-in-law has been bedfast for years.” So 
the thought comes to me that California, the “Land of the 
Lungers,’”’ has become the ‘‘Land of the Leakers.”’ In this case 
it is the parents who inherit from the children a reversal of the 
natural order—this over-striving which ends in broken bodies. 

Many deplore this condition, but few are ready to put on 
the brakes or express any desire to turn back. We see a family 
now and then who try to stem the current and live the lives of a 
generation ago. The girls work on the farm or engage in some 
other homely occupation, but they are mostly counted “a little 
queer.”’ 

Escondido is a conservative community, as is evidenced by 
the fact that the old high school building, before mentioned, built. 
more than forty years ago for a theological seminary and given 
to the town for a high school, has only recently been supplanted 
by a modern plant. 

Some of the progressive spirits decided just a few months ago 
that if we had a paved highway around our “‘dish” it would draw 
wealth and prosperity—meaning that by enticing travel into our 
valley the desirable citizen, the one with the “big wad,’ could 
be induced to settle here and spend his money with us. But the ' 
conservative element among us was too strong and prevailed in 
this case. Can Escondido or any other community long escape- 
the onward drive? There is hope!! A neighbor has just come in 
with a great bunch of zinnias, despised flowers of our grand- 
mothers’ gardens, and she says they are ‘coming back.’”’ If the- 
old-fashioned gardens come back, may we not hope for simpler, 
saner living and a safer gait? 

R.L. Bowler. 

Escondido, Colif., Sept. 23, 1927. 


Less than a week after dictating this letter to his sister, 
Mary I. Bowler, of Pomona, Calif., the writer died. 
The Editor. 
* * 


APPRECIATION APPRECIATED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am writing to let you know that I received only one paper - 
in September, and only the outside covers at that. I can not 
bear to lose one number. I read it all, cover to cover. I am 
eighty-one years old. 

Mrs. M. J. Matthews. 

Washington, D.C. 

* ok 
CONTINUE THE CRUISINGS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Please continue the Cruisings in their present style as long - 
as you are able to write. People like them just as they are, and 
don’t want them done with the heavy hand that “Preacher” * 
evidently wants, according to his letter in this week’s Leader. 

Grace J. Stiles. 


: 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


A church that believes only in past inspiration will appeal to old books as the standard of truth and source of 


light. . . . A church that believes in inspiration now will try things by reason and conscience . . . 
public opinion, not follow it—Theodore Parker. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO APPLIED 
CHRISTIANITY 


Christian Social Reformers of the 
Nineteenth Century 
By Hugh Martin (editor). (George H. 

Doran Company. $2.00.) 

One of the best ways to interest the 
general public in social reform is a study 
of the personalities of the reformers, and 
this “Christian Social Reformers of the 
Nineteenth Century” attempts to do. 
But better than the brief biographies of 
the reformers is the introductory chapter 
by Bishop Temple, in which he contrasts 
the two types of social reform: first, that 
which simply helps sufferers and, second, 
that which attempts to shape a new social 
order. Both types of philosophy are 
characterized among the reformers con- 
sidered. John Howard, the first, is par- 
ticularly interested in helping sufferers, 
whereas William Wilberforce, Anthony 
Ashley Cooper and James Keir Hardie 
stand out primarily as desiring a new 
social order. The individual sketches vary 
a great deal, that of John Howard being 
one of the longest and best. Wilberforce 
and Shaftesbury are exceedingly well done, 
and the concluding sketch, that of Hardie, 
gives one a tremendous admiration for 
this great Scottish coal-miner. The ar- 
ticle on Dickens leaves much to be de- 
sired as an exposition of his social philos- 
ophy, and that on Florence Nightingale is 
distinctly the ebullition of an ardent and 
not too discriminating admirer. There is 
a vein of ardent pietism in the book which 
at times makes it unpalatable to the less 
evangelical reader. At the same time one 
can not but feel that despite differences 
of policy and often differences of inter- 
pretation these men and women were ar- 
dently religious and that their religion was 
not limited to leading the good life in 
seclusion and quiet. On the whole it is a 
book worth owning and particularly worth 
while for the consideration of those of our 
young people who think that the Victorian 
Age was entirely a period of stuffy furni- 
ture and yet stuffier morals. 

> RAC DE 


I Pronounce Them 


A Novel. By G. A. Studdert Kennedy. 

(George H. Doran Company.) 

Mr. Studdert Kennedy confesses that 
he wanted to preach on the problem of 
Christian marriage, and found that the 
problem could not be treated in a sermon. 
But this preacher and priest has given us 
not a sermon or tract in novel form, but a 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


book that is quick with questions arising 
out of actual experiences of actual people 
who live for us. The background and the 
setting of the problem are England and 
the laws of England and of the Church of 
England. But the problem is our common 
problem of the Christian ideal of marriage 
and the injustices and tragedies involved 
by the translation of that ideal into law. 
“Phyllis and I are one flesh and I must 
bear her sins and bear them in my body 
till I die. The ideal remains and must 
remain sublime in its beauty, tremendous 
in its power, the power of the Cross.” 
But against the working of an ecclesiastical 
law that seeks to impose that ideal by 
pain of excommunication, Mr. Kennedy, 
with fearful honesty in facing actualities 
and out of quick and native sympathy 
with souls that he has seen laid bare in 
suffering, hurls awful questions. The 
questions are no mere men of straw to be 


‘knocked. down by preconceived theory, 


but are raised to sting the conscience and 
the thought of the church. ‘‘Is the church 
only concerned with law? What if hard 
cases mean lost souls, perverted, distorted 
personalities? Has she no choice but to lay 
the cross on all alike whether they can or 
can not bear it? ... The present posi- 
tion is intolerable. Those who have suf- 
fered the misery of a broken marriage, if 
they are unable to walk with the saints 
and find their loneliness unbearable and 
desire with Christ’s help to build a home, 
are turned away from the altar and denied 
the means of grace. That can not be the 
will of Christ.’”” And behind the lives of 
two who choose to walk with the saints— 
‘a man looking out into the night and 
loneliness and seeing the slums of London 
and long years; a little woman lying face 
downward on her bed, brave—but broken 
now. Behind them both I see the figure 
of Jesus of Nazareth standing. But his 
back is turned to me and I can not see his 


face.” 
Pe Rreise 


The Goal of Social Work 


Edited by Richard C. Cabot. (Houghton 

Mifflin. $2.50.) 

This is another of the many composite 
volumes which seem to be the fashion 
nowadays. It contains the proceedings 
of the 1925 Massachusetts Conference of 
Social Workers of which Dr. Cabot was 
president, and which at his suggestion was 
centered about the question ‘‘What is the 
goal of Social Work?” In his call for the 
conference Dr. Cabot pointed out that in 
the programs of the preceding ten years 
164 out of 165 addresses had dealt with 
means, not ends; and he suggested that 


will lead 


the time had come to consider fundamental 
purposes. 

There will be differences of opinion ag 
to whether the book produced has answered 
this question. Dr. Cabot thinks that it 
has; the reviewer is somewhat in doubt. 
In summing up the varied contributions 
in his concluding essay the editor says: 

“The goal of social work is the feeding 
of the fundamental (and fundamentally 
social) human desires by the alleviation 
of misery, the reform of environment 
(material and especially spiritual), by the 
planning and interpretation of constructive 
educational experiences, thus revealing 
God through Christian charity.’ This 
seems much too broad a statement; there 
is considerable question whether social 
work specifically, any more than medicine, 
law, education or religion, has as its special 
function the revealing of God. Indeed 
many, both inside and out of the social 
work field, would emphatically deny such a 
purpose. This statement is typical of the 
chief defect of the book; the essays suffer 
either from an overbroad generalization 
which evaporates into misty philosophiz- 
ings about love and God and truth and 
beauty or from an utter lack of any gen- 
eralization whatever. The case-woiker, 
for it is in the main case-workers who do 
the speaking, takes the long jump from 
the individual to the infinite without stop- 
ping for breath anywhere between. 

With rare exceptions the part that social 
work should play and has played in creating 
an understanding oi underlying economic, 
political, and social ills is passed over in 
silence. In the judgment of the reviewer 
the most satisfying attempt to answer the 
question asked in his specific field is that 
of Elliot Dunlap Smith, who is con- 
nected with a large industrial enterprise 
rather than a distinctly “social agency’’ 
in the narrower sense. Here there is no 
thinly spread philosophy of idealized 
humanitarianism, but a concrete, although 
far too brief, explanation o* the place of 
the social worker as he stands between 
employer and employed. 

Despite its lack of unity—probably 
inevitable in any such production—and its 
consequent unevenness of style, the book 
is well worth reading, if not for the general 
public, at least for those who are trying to 
understand the psyche of the Massachu- 
setts Social Worker, It might have been 
written twenty-five years ago, except for 
occasional references to recent laws; the 
reviewer did not note any reference to 
war, international good-will, and a whole 
host of economic, socia! and psychological 
conceptions which it might be supposed 
made a new world for the social worker, 
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as well as for the rest of us, in the last two 
decades. The boo presents an important 
question, but a question which needs 
deeper consideration before it can receive 
an adequate answer. 

TORT Oe 


Man and Scciety 
By George M'Iton Janes. (The Collegiate 

Press.) 

This little book of about ome hundred 
pages, written by the professor of Ecorom- 
ics and Sociology at Kenyon College, is 
made up ‘or the most part of lectures de- 
livered at Rangor Theological Seminary 
in April, 1925. Bangor is femous for 
attracting to itself prominent men from 
many fields, and a large audience usually 
assembles to hear the lectures. Therefore 
this little kook will probably be welcome 
to the audience which heard its substance 
and to others who are interested in the 
kind of problem presented therein. 

The first chapter is rather cursory and 
is marred by too much informality. But 
the succeeding chapters, dealing with the 
development of the social sciences, social 
relations and rural life, are pithy, clear and 
contain much sound and helpful comment. 

GaRS, 


Saturday Papers 
By T. R. Glover. (George H. Doran 

Company.) 

This is a selection of some thirty odd 
brief papers chosen from Dr. Glover’s 
contribution in his weekly column to the 
London Daily News. They represent 
chance reflections on almost anything that 
crossed the path of the author’s thought— 
New Year’s, the Isle of Arran, a Salvation 
Army band. But they are the reflections 
of a mind richly stored and deeply cul- 
tured which finds interest without end in 
the least thing or event it happens upon. 
His world is a world which invariably 
suggests thought, and these papers are so 
bound together that his thought in such 
interesting’ and unsuspected ways in- 
variably leads to God. It is not a book to 
read through at a sitting, but to take up 
any one of these papers with their dis- 
tinctive insight and their wealth of allu- 
sion ought to start something in the 
reader’s mind. It is a good book for a 


preacher on a Sunday night to dip into. 
IE GINS 


The Worker and His Job 


Outlines for the Use of Workers Groups. 
(Published by the Inquiry, 129 EF. 52d 
Street, New York. 75 cents.) 

How can groups of workers get together 
and discuss their problems? What are 
their problems? What problems are 
common to the worker and his boss? 

Mutual understanding and sympathy 
between the employer and employee has 
probably been cited more frequently as an 
effective treatment for industrial ills than 
any other single cure-all. This little book- 
let, published by ‘‘The Inquiry,” presents 


a plan for promoting this aspect of adult 
education. /lthovgh desigred to gain 
the interest of the worker primarily, it 
does not lean so far toward his inherent 
prejudices as not to present koth sides of 
controversial questions fairly and intelli- 
gently. The booklet skould ke equally 
appreciated by the most ardent trade union 
group and by the most paternalistic shop 
committee. It aims first to bring out the 
facts. lt tells how to go aiter these facts, 
how to avoid the mistakes due to fixed 
ideas, prejudices and attitudes. There 
are seven typical questions presented, each 
with a carefully planned attack designed 
to bring out workers’ experiences and ideas, 


2s well as the attitudes of different em- 
ployers. 

The tooklet must certeir ly Le greeted 
with approval ky those wlo cee that the 
ultimate well-being of all ‘“‘clesses’’ lies 
in more complete mutual education. 

C.A.G. 

Reviews are by Dean Fhilemon F, 
Sturges, St.’ Paul’s Cethedral, Foston; 
Dr. Robert C. Dexter, Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Social Relations, Americen Uni- 
tarian Association; Prof. Clarerce R. 
Skinner, Tufts College; Charles A. Gates, 
Executive Secretary, Advisory Council 
on Crime Prevention, Commonwealth fof 
Massachusetts. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


JUST A REMINDER 


We krow that many Circles are plan- 
ning to send boxes to our missionaries 
in Japan and in the South. -In the last 
issue of the Leader we gave you some 
idea of what the folks in Japan would like. 
Please don’t think, Lowever, that the 
Pocket Classics are the only books which 
will be welcomed, for good kooks on many 
subjects are desirable. And of course it 
doesn’t want to be just a stower of books. 
These were mentioned kecause they go 
free of duty. 

Sunburst, North Carolina, will be grate- 
ful if Christmas help may be assured early. 
Miss Powell writes they especially need, 
besides simple gifts for all ages, broken 
candy for the Christmas bags, money for 
the emergency fund which buys before 
Christmas overalls, a.few pairs of shoes, 
and other useful articles. 

Include with your gifts, if you can, 
clothing for children and girls of grammar 
and high sckool age, so that the ‘‘welfare 
shelves” may be filled. Miss Fowell tells 
us she has received much to replenish 
her empty shelves but that more can be 
used to very good advantage. 

These are just reminders, and may help 
you in selecting your gifts for Japan 
and the South. 


* * 


CLINTON, N. C. 


There is great immedicte reed for rum- 
mage and for a second-hand unabridged 
dictionary of some standard issue that 
is still usable. The Clinton church has 
now to meet another special paving tax, 
and the rummage sales are also a relief 
work to the needy at this time of the year. 
They are held every Saturday. Mrs. 
Jones writes that there has been a sudden 
discontinuance of sending goods this fall, 
and they are without goods when the need 
is greatest. 

Mrs. Jones is still in charge, and the 
quickest method to relieve this situation is 
to make up parcels from individuals 
willing to send garments. Of course when 


Mrs. Jones gives up her pastorate,Wthe 
goods will still be eared for by the local 
Miss‘on Circle at Clinton. If you have 
clothing to send, try to do it row Eefore 
the mails are so crowded with Christmas 
packages. 

L. P. Jones. 


Soe 


VALUE OF MISSIONARY WORK 


A recent issue of the Boston Herald 
carried an interesting account of the story 
told by Dr. Ralph E, Diftendorfer, corre- 
sponding secretary of the Pcard of Foreign 
Missions of the WMetkodist Fpiscopal 


Church, to akout 400 clergy, laymen and: 


women at a session of the Vorld £ervice 
Council of the Poston area. The following 
paragraphs from this account give us 
first-hand krowledge of the work of mis- 
sionaries in China: 

“My months in the Orient have im- 
pressed upon me that in Christianity we 
have a spirit that can rot perish. Chris- 
tianity has a _ self-propagating power 
which ro wkolly human enterprise or 
institution possesses. When a bank or 
some business enterprise closes down in 
Ckina in the midst of the peril of the revo- 
lution, the busiress ceases. But when the 
missionaries leave, and even when a 
church or school may be closed, a group of 
Chinese Christiars band themselves to- 
gether and carry on the work, cssume 
leadership, and show a vigor ard enthusiasm 
for their new responsibilities that is at 
once helpful to the community and re- 
assuring to the mission frierds.”’ 

And again: “Speaking of missionary 
work, let me say that Christianity is 
planted in the hearts of the Chinese. I 
do not care whether or rot all the brick 
and mortar we have built in China are 
destroyed, if all our missionaries are for- 
bidden to re-enter the country, for I have 
seen among our Chinese Christians what 
is really important—the spirit of sacri- 
fice and of loyalty that means that Chris- 
tianity is no longer foreign but a part of 
Chinese life.” 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
Noy. 27-Dec. 8. Dover and Foxcroft, 
Maine; other points in Maine; Head- 
quarters. 
Miss Slaughter: 


Nov. 27-Dec. 3. Abington, Mass., 
Headquarters. 

Dr. Huntley: 
Nov. 27-Dec. 3. Boston, Mass. (Near 
East); Headquarters. 


* * 


DOWN ON THE SOUND 


My first impression at New Haven was 
that most of the young ladies of the city 
were about to be married. Canopies, 
ordinarily used to protect blushing brides 
from possible rain-drops or from over- 
curious oglings, covered the approaches to 
dozens of imposing mansions. Second 
thought convinced me that fraternity 
houses were being prepared for jolly house- 
parties at which fair visitors were to be 
entertained previous to the climax of the 
foot-ball season. Yale students are fine- 
looking fellows, apparently worthy of the 
clear-eyed, self-possessed, well-behaved 
American girls who accept their hospitzlity. 
A visit to a college city is reassuring in re- 
gard to the intellectual leadership of the 
coming era. One need not be distressed 
even by such a fact as that a New Haven 
milliner, after the victory, decorated her 
entire stock of discarded hats with blue 
feathers and sold them at high prices to 
masculine wearers. Exuberant youth is 
norma] and is no more to be feared or re- 
gretted than noisy boyhood. 


It is said that the Harkness Memorial, 
the vast dormitory system just being com- 
pleted at Yale, is the finest example of 
Gothic architecture since the Renaissance. 
Certainly those travelers who journey 
across the country to see it must feel well 
repaid for theirefiorts. I was astonished at 
the extent and spell-bound by the beauty 
of these marvelous buildings, a mother’s 
memorial to her beloved son. New Haven 
must ever be grateful for the gray glory 
of its college campus. Every one should 
rejoice at such gifts of untold millions for 
secular education, for the investment is 
wise. And ever rises the hope that some 
day some man or woman of wealth and 
vision will see the dignity and importance 
of religious education and will endow ade- 
quately a work no less important than 
that of the greatest universities. 


One object of my visit to New Haven 
was to interview Miss Martha Fischer, the 
Helper’s young editoress-to-be. She is 
viewing her new task seriously—as she 
ought. As one preparation she is taking 
a special course on Old Testament litera- 
ture at Yale University. In her work she 
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THE SLOGANS FOR 1928 


* 

* 
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= The slogans are continued in ac- 
* cordance with a unanimous vote 
* of the Hartford Convention and 
* in response to insistent requests 
* from the field. The Executive 
* Board, being commanded, will do 
* its very best to issue such slogans 
* and texts as will be truly inspiring 
* and helpful. ie 
* 

* 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 


Sets will be mailed to all appli- * 


* cants early in December. None * 
* sent except upon request. ra 
* * 
= There will bea good slogantosing * 
* in January and equally good ones * 
* to recite during the rest of the year. * 
* * 
z No charge is made for the slogans. * 
* wth. * 
* Is Your Application mailed? 3 
* * 
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will have the constant encouragement and 
counsel of her gifted father and. of Prof. 
Luther A. Weigle and other teachers at 
Yale. Moreover, the, university library, 
said to be the finest collection of books in 
any American college, will be at her com- 
mand. 


One good thing about those southern 
Connecticut workers is their eager pro- 
gressiveness. Their young ladies return 
from the summer institutes, bringing a 
grist of new ideas, and forthwith Bridge-~ 
port is brought up to date, introducing, 
for instance, pupil participation in the 
worship program. A national worker talks 
about the new system of standards, and 
Bridgeport at once decides to select an 
improvement program, and that very night 
begins by ordering material for a follow- 
up system. Mr. Kramer is a wise minis- 
ter, knowing that he is pastor to the school 
as well as the church, and Mrs. Kramer is 
a consecrated pastoress. 


Mr. Thomas Q. Harrison, well known to 
most Universalists and never to be for- 
gotten by the attendants at the Syracuse 
Convention, is now taking post-graduate 
work at Yale University and incidentally 
is teaching a class of young married people 
in our New Haven school. He succeeds. 


Theo went on thestage. For eight years, 
her happy face and flaxen curls had been 
as much a matter of course at the Bridge- 
port Sunday school as the minister or the 
lesson books or the blackboard. The 
Leader printed an item in honor of the 
young lady who, for eight years, regardless 


of weather, or sickness or the lure of amuse- 
ments, had kept her record perfect. Then 
Theo went on the stage and put in many 
months of exhausting toil, traveling 
throughout the country. Very late on 
Saturday evening her season ended in 
Boston. Hastily she packed and caught 
a night train for Bridgeport—and the 
next morning she was in her pew at church 
and at the piano in church school. The 
stage will not spoil a girl like Theodora 
Van Tassell. She has too much good sense 
and too much strength of character. 
The Wangéerer. 


WOULD YOU REALLY LIKE TO SEE 
YOUR SCHOOL IMPROVE? 

Everybody would say “Yes” to the 
ahove question. But where? And how? 
There’s the rub. 

The New Standards Plan shows you a 
way to answer those questions. Marly in 
January, your minister and superintend- 
ent will receive a pamphlet describing the 
plan. It should be presented to a chosen 
group of workers who will discuss it freely 
in order to learn some of the things that 
are expected of church schools to-day. 
Such a discussion is bound to reveal many 
weaknesses in our own work. But this 
should not lead to discouragement. Select 
one or more weak places that might be 
strengthened and plan how to do it, for- 
getting for the time being all about the 
rest of the items included in the pamphlet. 
One real gain in one definite place is better 
than a hundred vague aspirations. 

To illustrate. Mr. A and Mr. B both 
own houses that do not quite satisfy them 
as homes. Mr. A complains about his 
and wishes it was more attractive, but 
feels too discouraged about the cost 
and labor of change to do anything. 

Mr. B talks it all over with Mrs. B 
and the children. They decide to paint 
the outside and fix up the yard during the 
year. Then they all do their part in the 
work and sacrifice involved. The next 
year, they repaper. The third year, they 
buy new rugs. By and by, their house is 
a gem of beauty and convenience and 
everybody is happy, while Mr. A is still 
complaining and wishing. 

Will you not be glad when you re- 
ceive the new Standards Plan in January? 
It will show you how to do one thing each 
year, until your school is where you want 
to see it. It will tell you about a great 
many things with which you can probakly 
do nothing, because it is worked out to 
describe the ideal condition and to offer 
something to interest all kinds of schouls. 
Choose your place to work and don’t worry 
about the rest. Aim at some definite gain 
this coming year. When that,is done, it 
will be time enough to think about the 
next step. 
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Among Our Churches 


Vermont Letter 


In Vermont, accord- 
ing to the careful Red 
Cross survey, the flood 
affected ten different 
counties, including thir- 
ty-seven towns in the 
state; drove 9,205 peo- 
ple from their homes; 
destroyed 264 houses 
and badly damaged 1,339 others. There 
were fifty-four deaths by drowning. 
Physical losses will exceed $20,000,000, 
including damages to industries, roads, 
bridges and railways. Spoken in the 
terms of the average dweller in large cen- 
ters of population, it was a small affair, 
which outside of loss of life can be settled 
by a single bond issue to be paid for out 
of excess profits, but spoken in the lan- 
guage of Vermont, it is the most tremen- 
dous calamity which has come in the his- 
tory of the state and the most significant 
event in its history. It means the pass- 
ing out of existence of towns which have a 
most honorable record of more than one 
hundred and fifty years, it means the clos- 
ing or consolidation of banks which have 
been more sympathetic with the needs 
of their constituencies than the larger and 
stronger successors can ever be; it means 
the abandonment of many farms, possibly 
the swinging of Vermont from an agricul- 
tural to an industrial state. It means the 
loss of more of our young people who must 
leave us to find a means of livelihood. 
From a religious standpoint, it means the 
much more quickly arriving day when we 
_shall return to the old New England cus- 
tom of the single town church regardless 
of denomination, not because we choose 
but because we must, if we would have 
public worship. The flood will do more 
to bring about the union of churches than 
any interdenominational commission is 
likely to accomplish in a thousand years. 
* * But about the effect of the flood on 
places that my readers are especially in- 
terested in. In the Lamoille valley, where 
our only church is at Morrisville, the 
greatest damage was at Johnson, eight 
miles away. Morrisville lost six houses 
and met with large commercial loss. But 
its thought immediately turned to John- 
son. Our minister, Donald K. Evans, 
was one of those who spent days in giving 
aid to this stricken village. You know 
that New Testament writer who told 
about Dives and Lazarus, between whom 
there was a great gulf fixed, didn’t know 
much about human nature. There was a 
great gulf fixed on all sides of Johnson, 
but that didn’t keep the other fellow from 
getting there. Rum runner, ex-lieutenant 
governor and minister all came over the 
gulf or went around it with pick and 
shovel. Down from the hills came the 
farmer with his team to dig out the 


country doctor who had taken his team 
to go to the farmer so often. Dives and 
Lazarus—bosh! No gulf will ever keep 
man from his fellow men in need. * * 
At Richmond, they got the brunt of the 
flood. No lives were lost, I think, al- 
though at Bolton, a few miles away, was 
the largest loss of life anywhere. Frank 
Hazen, our minister at Richmond, was 
at the head and front of relief work. Rich- 
mond also had the sad duty of taking 
care of the dead as they were brought 
from Bolton. Mr. Hazen’s home was 
flooded considerably above the first floor, 
and our church was also flooded badly. 
Several of our people suffered severely in 
loss of cattle, wood and other things. Mr. 
Hazen writes me the story of Richmond 
and I don’t find any mention of him in it. 
But other people tell me he was on the 
job every minute. * * At Barre the flood 
came within 200 feet of our church and 
parsonage. The Lieutenant Governor of 
Vermont, S. Hollister Jackson, lost his 
life in the flood at Barre. Among the other 
victims at Barre was Gould Brock, brother- 
in-law of Mrs. Weston A. Cate, the wife 
of our minister at Nashua, N. H. Our 
minister at Barre, Will A. Kelley, was in 
the thick of things. Of course he was. 
Did you ever know of any one by the name 
of Kelley keeping out of trouble? The 
story comes to me that Mr. Kelley was in 
the old fire wagon on Thursday of the 
flood in a district where cars would not go. 
His errand was to rescue some people who 
were marooned. The wagon was caught 
in the rapidly advancing waters and it 
was more than an hour before Mr. Kelley 
and the four firemen with him were taken 
ashore by a rope, one ata time. Since the 
flood our church vestry has been used by 
the Red Cross to serve meals to flood suf- 
ferers. . . At Northfield there was a good 
deal of damage to lower parts of the town. 
The town was under military law and the 
students of Norwich University were of 
great value for police duty. To conserve 
fuel, the churches are holding union ser- 
vices. Our pastor, Mrs. Robinson, is 
co-operating in all possible ways. North- 
field is one of the places where an amal- 
gamation of the churches is likely to be 
hastened by the present crisis. I doubt if 
the flood or the damage done will be the 
real cause, but it will be given as the 
cause. There does not seem to be a strong 
denominational spirit and from the college 
side of the town there is a constant urge 
toward the union of churches which is 
bound sooner or later to have its way. * * 
At Bethel, the report is that the town is 
cut in two. It lies at the junction point 
of two branches of the White River and 
this catastrophe has threatened several 
times and was anticipated this time. 
Ample warning was therefore given and 


there was no loss of life. Our minister, 
Will C. Harvey, is always a worker and 
there isn’t much that Harvey hasn’t done 
at this crisis. Will Harvey is a queer 
duck anyway. He is fully competent to 
serve a much larger parish than Bethel. 
But he suffers under the delusion that the 
small parish is entitled to ministry and so 
he stays on year after year. They are in 
the habit of calling on Harvey for any- 
thing that needs to be done from putting 
in a farmer’s hay to attending a funeral in 
the hills where no one else will go. They 
have made him Fuel Administrator in this. 
crisis, but I’ll bet a dollar that he has spent 
more time out on the road with a pick and 
shovel than he has in his office. * * The 
village of Gaysville, where is one of our 
older churches, is nearly wiped out, it is 
reported. This was the town which was 
the first pastorate of Q. H. Shinn and I 
think of Dr. Forbes, later of St. Lawrence. 
* * On the other side of the state, while 
many villages met with disaster, the prin- 
cipal tragedy seems to have come to the 
village of Cavendish. I have not yet 
secured details. * * The most stricken 
village of the state is Waterbury. Here 
we have no church but have several people. 
Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Ward, proprietors of 
the Village Tavern, suffered great loss 
and anxiety. The most pathetic thing at 
Waterbury perhaps was the flooding of 
the State Hospital for the Insane and the 
herding of the inmates on the upper floors 
for several days without heat or light 
available from usual sources. * * This is 
the story of the flood as it affects our 
people personally. Other places suffered 
and other men worked doing all they were 
called upon to do. * * Some say Vermont 
is paying for the deforesting of the hills. 
Some say she sold her safety that she 
might have electrical energy to sell. 
What does it matter? She has suffered, 
and she will emerge from her suffering 
stronger than before. The world is help- 
ing and Vermont is not ashamed to re- 
ceive its help because Vermont is ready to 
help itself. All sorts of things, funny and 
not so funny, have happened to us. A 
litter of little pigs was rescued from the 
waters by a group of homeless children. 
And when they came to take the children 
to a neighboring village, they found they 
must take the pigs or the children would 
not go. An old man and an old woman 
wandering in a field, married fifty years 
or more, lived in one house all their mar- 
ried life, keeping watch over a part of an 
old cook stove, the only thing left from 
the accumulated property of fifty years. 
Little men who like to hold office for the 
time being in positions of authority which 
fit them as well as a red flannel shirt with 
the tail removed would fit a Fiji Islander. 
Other men rising to the occasion with a 
power no one ever dreamed they had. 
Great men here—Hoover, John G. Sar- 
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gent, many others—but none greater 
than our own tired old man, Governor 
John E. Weeks, leading in prayer meet- 
-ing whenever he gets the chance, but lead- 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Arthur Sampson, coach of the successful 
‘Tufts College football team, is a son of 
Edwin R. Sampson, treasurer of the 
Massachusetts State Sunday School As- 
ssociation, and Mrs. Lottie F. Sampson, 
president of the Massachusetts Women’s 
Universalist Missionary Society. Mr. 
‘Sampson’s success in producing a team 
neither beaten nor tied during the season 
has directed attention to the original and 
‘sensible training methods he has used. 


On Nov. 13 Dr. George E. Huntley, 
D. D., supplied the pulpit of the church 
at Seranton, Pa., Rev. Leslie C. Nichols 
of Salem preached for Dr. Rose in Newark, 
Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., took the place 
of Dr. McCollester at the First Universalist 
Church in Lynn, Dr. McCollester preached 
for Dr. Rihbany at the Church of the Dis- 
ciples, Boston, and Dr. Coons in Amesbury, 
Mass. 


Mr. Fortier did not leave the hospital 
at Burlington Nov. 14, as expected, but is 
still there. He is doing well. His address 
is 106 Colchester Ave., Burlington, Vt. 


Dr. James C. Coleman, pastor of the 
United Liberal Church of Jacksonville, 
Fla., preached the closing sermon at 
the Florida Convention of Universalist 
Churches upon ‘‘The South’s Challenge to 
Religious Liberals,’? which was reported 
at length in the Pensacola Journal. 


Dr. Clarence E. Rice will supply the 
pulpit of the National Memorial Church in 
Washington, Nov. 27, as Dr. Perkins will 
be away on General Convention business. 
Dr. and Mrs. Rice will be at 1840 Mint- 
wood Place, N. W., Washington, D. C., 
the greater part of December, and will 
then go to Florida. 

Mrs. Alice G. Rowe, who has been mak- 
ing her headquarters at 174 Newbury St., 
Boston, while filling speaking engagements 
in New England for the W. N. M. A., has 
started for Washington and other points 
south and west. 


Mrs. James W. Vallentyne, president of 
the W. N. M. A., was at Universalist 
Headquarters Noy. 15 and 18 on business. 


Dr. John Smith Lowe delivered the ad- 
dress at the union services at Province- 
town, Mass., Nov. 20, to celebrate the 
anniversary of the signing of the May- 
flower Compact in Provincetown Harbor. 
The services were held in the Methodist 
Episcopal church. 


Massachusetts 


Taunton.—Rev. Cornelius Greenway, 
pastor. On Oct. 24 we had the largest 
congregation of the year. The pastor 


ing in a reconstruction program, too— 
don’t forget that word leading. Vermont 
is coming back. 

George F. Fortier. 


and Interests 


preached a sermon in memory of the late 
senior deacon, Frederick T. Farnsworth. 
Immediately following the service another 
window was dedicated. Mr. Harrie S. 
Day, chairman of the board of trustees, 
accepted this window from the family of 
Mr. Farnsworth on behalf of the parish. 
The choir under the leadership of Mr. 
Charles A. Hathaway sang a_ special 
selection that was one of Mr. Farnsworth’s 
favorites, “God is a spirit.”” On Oct. 5 
the Taunton Post A. L. honored Mr. 
Greenway by electing him chairman of the 
Taunton American Legion Publicity Com- 
mittee. The pastor exchanged with the 
pastor of the Unitarian church of this 
city Oct. 9 and preached on ‘‘The Religion 
ofa Liberal.’”’ On October 17, 18 and 19 the 
pastor spoke at three different occasions 
and places in the city of New Bedford and 
was given much newspaper space after 
his visits. On Sept. 19 he was re-elected 
president of the Bristol County Board of 
Health. On Oct. 24 the Doreas Club cele- 
brated its fifteenth birthday with a turkey 
banquet in the vestry. Mrs. Greenway, 
wife of our pastor, was elected a member of 
the Grand Assembly executive board, at 
the meeting of the Massachusetts Grand 
Assembly held at the Repertory Theater, 
Oct. 28. She is also the Mother Adviser 
of the Taunton Rainbow Assembly. Nov. 
4 we had our first monthly chicken-pie 
supper. Fully 175 attended and the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary cleared nearly $140. The sup- 
per was in charge of Mrs. A. Harnden 


and Mrs. C. E. Goff, president and secre- - 


tary, respectively. On Novy. 9, the pastor 
spoke before the ladies of the D. A. R. 
The first evening service was attended 
by nearly 200 and the second by about 
150. These evening lectures are becoming 
very popular. Our pastor received much 
newspaper space through the Associated 
Press when he became the recipient of an 
author’s edition de luxe from the Kaiser, in 
which the former ruler of Germany wrote: 
“Germany’s War Guilt isa Foul and Filthy 
Lie!” He has been offered big money for 
this rare book but so far refuses to sell it. 
His collection is growing very rapidly and 
only a few months ago he received a two 
page write up in the New Bedford Standard 
Sunday special feature section. 

East Boston.—Rev. S. Laurine Free- 
man, pastor. The Sunday school is in- 
creasing in numbers and interest. Six 
members have been added since Sept. 
11, and three babies to the Cradle Roll. 
A primary department has been organized 
and other classes have been more care- 
fully graded. The Leonard Memorial 
offering amounted to $23, and the Japan 
Mission offering to $10. The primary 


children also made paper dolls to send to 
Japan and the junior members purchased 
Perry Pictures to send. All Souls Day 
was observed as Rally Sunday, and the 
school presented an interesting platform 
exercise, “Building the Love Chain to 
Japan.’ The.week day “Story Hour’ has 
developed to include handwork and other 
projects, and is enjoyed by some fifty 
children of many races and creeds, all of 
whom are coming to look upon this church 
as a happy rallying place. On Nov. 13 
the church observed Young People’s Day. 
Jean Crocker and Elwin Smith assisted 
the pastor in the mornimg service and, 
following the pastor’s sermon on ‘The 
Call.to Youth,” they were received into 
church membership. At the conclusion of 
the service the congregation adjourned to 
the churchyard, where the two new church 
members unveiled the new Wayside Pulpit, 
and pastor and people united in a brief 
service of dedication. Morning congrega- 
tions are steadily increasing, and the Sun- 
day night ‘‘Neighborhood Sings” are soon 
to be resumed. 

Springfield.—Rev. O. W. Eames, pastor. 
On Y. P. C. U. Sunday a very thoughtful 
address was given by Mr. Lynne Tillson.):’ 
Mr. Jack Knecht conducted the opening 
service. Miss Helen Tucker offered prayer. 
The minister sat in a pew. The service 
was an unusually successful one. ; 

Chelsea.—Rev. B. F. MeiIntire, pastor. 
On Unitarian-Universalist exchange Sun- 
day, Oct. 9, our pastor exchanged pulpits 
with Rev. S. L. Elberfeld of East Boston. 
The parish fair comes Nov. 30 and Dee. 1. 
Special features this year will be the sup- 
per served by the men the first evening, and 
an entertainment, ‘‘The Peabody Pew,” 
in the auditorium, the second evening. 
The Clara Barton Guild have just served 
a get-together supper, from which they 
realized $42. 

Mattapoisett.—Earl D. Wilson, pastor. 
Congregations number usually from twenty 
to thirty. The church property has re- 
cently -been painted. This was paid for by 
the Ladies’ Social Circle. About a month 
ago a fire was set under the parish house. 
This cost the church about $250. 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis, Redeemer.—Rey. Marion 
D. Shutter, D. D., pastor. Young People’s 
Sunday and Armistice Day were celebrated 
together. Janice Morisette and Emerson 
Wulling, representing the Y. P. C. U., gave 
two interesting little addresses at the 
morning service of the church on ‘Young 
People and Peace.’ Dr. Shutter then 
gave his wonderful story of the American 
Legion Convention in Paris. 


New Hampshire 
Concord.—Rev. Harry F. Shook, pas- 
tor. Miss Elizabeth Etz, sister of Dr. 
Roger F. Etz, and a graduate of the Boston 
University School of Religious Education, 
has recently come to Concord to supervise 
a nursery school, and has been made 
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director of the Lepzrinent of Religious 
Education in our church. We arranged for 
Laymen’s Sunday here for Oct. 23, so 
that our minister, who attended the Hart- 
ford Convention, might rot miss tke last 
Sunday. The laymen who participated 
in our services were: Presiding, Olin H. 
Chase; Scripture reading, George W. 
Thurber, Jr.; prayer, Stanley F. Little; 
address, Ervin W. Porter, on ““The Genius 
of the Universalist Church.” Sunday, 
Nov. 13, we observed as Young People’s 
Sunday with these young people in charge 
of the service: Presiding, Miss Barbara 
Jores; Scripture, Miss Helen Huston; 
prayer, Stanley F. Little; address, “How 
the Church Can Help the Young People,” 
Miss Marjorie Matheson; address: ‘“How 
the Young People Can Help the Church,” 
Henry B. Osborn; address, “The Attitude 
of the Young People of To-day toward 
Religion,’’ Miss Alice Nash. 


New York 


Little Falls —Rey. Seth Rogers Brooks, 
pastor. In October Mr. Brooks preached a 
series of four sermons on “Jesus’’ which 
were received most favorably. About 450 
people were fed at the annual harvest 
supper on Oct. 19. The girls of our Clara 
Barton Guild entertained the Herkimer 
Guild on Oct.29. Mr. Brooks has preached 
each Sunday evening since the first of 
September in the Newville union church 
and will continue to hold services until 
srow closes the roads. He will preach the 
Thanksgiving sermon at the union service 
in this city. Cur annual fair is to be held 
in the Y. M. C. A. on Nov. 29, 380 and 
Dec. 1. Weare to co-operate in the union 
Sunday Sckool Institute which will be held 
here the second week in December. The 
music in our church has attracted wide 
attention. Our Mission Circle is increas- 
ingly active. A second $25 has been 
pledged to Rocky Mount. The ministers 
of this association are egain, holding 
monthly meetings. The second issue of 
the Mohauk Valley Universalist since the 
summer vacation has appeared. Our 
church hes lost a life-long friend, a de- 
voted and gererous supporter, through 
the death of Mr. Frank Fenner on Nov. 2. 


Vermont 


Brattlek oro.—Rev. E. P. Wood, pastor. 
The pastor exchanged pulpits with Rev. C. 
P. Wellman of the Unitarian church of 
Deerfield, Mass., on Sunday, Oct. 9. 
The anrual fe mily supper was keld Nov. 11 
with an atterdence of nearly 200. ‘The 
plan of this supper is tke larger the family 
the less they pey. The prize wes won by 
a femily of seven. Young Feople’s Week 
was observed. The pzsior preached Nov. 
6 on “The Spirit of Youth.” A party given 
by the Y. P. C. U. on Nov. 8 was attended 
by members of the main school and the 
Poy Scouts. Cn Sunday, Noy. 138, the 
yourg people conducted the morning 
service. The service included lesson by 
Emest Eames; prayer, Mrs. H. Jay 
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Pradford; responsive reading, Marjorie 
Martin; solo, Thelma Field. Three talks 
on “Youth and the Church” were given 
by Frances Pierce, Gladys Puffer and 
Arthur Whitney. Lester Lovell and Rich- 
ard Ingram served as ushers. All Souls 
is fortunate in its group of young people. 
* * 


BOSTON. UNIVERSALIST CLUB 


The opening meeting of the Boston 
Universalist Club Nov. 14 brought forty 
men together around the tables at the 
Hotel Bellevue, where the club has been 
meeting for some years. The speaker of 
the evening was Rey. Fred C. Leining of 
Providence, R. I. It was the inaugural 
night of Rev. Flint M. Bissell, D. D., of 
Grove Hall, as president, and the occasion 
was made significant by the election of 
eight new members, most of whom were 
present and many of whom were proposed 
by the president himself. The new mem- 
bers are: Harold C. Hamilton, Fred F. 
Redgate, and Martin A. Brown, of Grove 
Hall, Rev. Lorenzo Dow Case, D. D., 
Lowell, Rev. John D. Brush, Norwood, 
Rey. H. Elmer Peters, Brockton, Leslie J. 
Latham, Norwood, and Eben Prescott, 
Quincy. 

Delightful musie was furnished by an 
expert on the accordion and there was 
some enthusiastic chorus singing. 

In his opening address Dr. Bissell made 
a strong plea for denominationalism and 
for making the club more distinctly Uni- 
versalist. Ee said in part: ‘Daniel Web- 
ster seid of Dartmouth College: ‘She is a 
little college but there are those wko love 
her.’ I do rot believe that one can love a 
big church or a big club as much es one 
does a little club. I have ro desire to make 
this the biggest club in Boston, but I 
would like to make it the best club in Bos- 
ton. Not merely another social club, but 
one that will serve the interests of the 
Universalist Church. I believe in broad- 
mindedness, but there is much which passes 
for it that is shallowness. I do not believe 
you and I can root our loyalty anywhere 
where it will count for more than in the 
Universalist Church. We will not envy 
these larger clubs, but we will go our own 
way. I want to make our meetings this 
year more distinctively Universalist.”’ 

Rev. Fred C. Leinirg spoke on “What 


Is Right with the Universalist Church.” 


He spoke in part as follows: “I am a Uni- 
versalist, in a big sense. Father and 
mother were Universalists. I was brought 
up in a Universalist home and church. I 
had five years college training on Uni- 
versalist morey. I married a Universalist 
girl. I have two Universalist daughters. 
I have hed three Universalist pastorates 
and I have a brother wko is a Universalist 
minister, too. 

“My temperament makes me look not 
so much at what is wrong as at what is 
right. 

“1. Universalists are right in insisting 
that religion is natural, rot something 
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superimposed on man, but a part of him. 

2. Universalists are right in insisting that 

Jesus is the best exemplification of the 

relation between God and man and man 

and man. 38. Universalists are right in 
insisting that the religious life is the most 
complete and satisfying man can live. 

4, Universalists are right in insisting on 

the duty of being open-minded, progress in 

thought, and acceptance of the truth wher- 
ever we find it. 5. Universalists are right 
in insisting that the fundamental thing in 
religion is to build a new and satisfyirg faith 
in God. 6. Universalists are right in 
insisting that justice and mercy are the 
weightier matters. 7. Universalists are 
right in emphasizing fellowship with all 
others, in living and working together as 
friends and organizing life on the basis 
of brotherhood. 8. Universalists are right 
in insisting that their faith is the religion 
for to-morrow. 9. If itis held in its purity, 
it will put men on the firing line for service.’” 
* * 

THE SUPERINTENDENTS AND THE 
BOARD IN NEW YORK 
(Continued from page 1506) 

mouth, N.H.,and Binghamton,N. Y. Ap- 

propriations were made for the Commis- 

sion on the Increase of the Ministry and 
the Social Service Commission, and for 

the work at Chautauqua Lake, N. Y., 

for the Southwesc Superintendent, the 

Superintendents of Georgia, Alabama, 

Kentucky and West Virginia, for the Na- 

tional Y. P. C. U. and the General Sun- 

day School Association. 

The Foard voted unanimously to express 
to Dr. Perkins, its representative in Wash- 
ington, the opinion that the prosecution of 
the campaign for the National V emonial 
Church should be the major interest to en= 
list his time and attention between row and 
April 1, and that the local church be asked 
to formally concur in this policy. 


The Joint Session 


The joint meeting of the Board ard the 
Council of Superintendents was held 
Tuesday at 4.15 p.m. The followirg Su- 
perintendents were presert: Dr. G. D. 
Walker, New York; Dr. H. R. Fose, New 
Jersey; the Rev. Jemes Foughion, South- 
west District; Mr. Stanley Stall, Ohio; 
Dr. L. W. Coons, W essachusetis; the Rev. 
Jennie l ois Ellis, Fenrs)lvaniaz; the Rev. 
A.N. Foster, Conrecticut; the Rev. Stan- 
ley Mannirg, Maire; the Rev. E. D. Ellen- 
wood, Rkode Island. Greetings were sent 
to Mr. Fortier. The General Officers as 
well as the Foard attended, and Dr, 
Adams presided. 

Illuminating ard importart discussion 
followed on Ministers’ Fersiors, the Na- 
tional Memorial Church, the Five Year 
Program—most felpful suggestions for 
Eoard action coming from the Superin- 
tendenis. 
Massachusetts State Convention had voted 
to turn over to the Gereral Convention 
the state pensionfund, $35,000, under con- 
ditions making it legal as soon as a gereral 


Dr. Coors anrourced that the - 
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plan could be put into operation. The 
Superintendents requested the Board to 
send out to each State Convention as soon 
as possible a plan for the co-ordination of 
all state pension funds. : 

One suggestion related to providing in 
some way also for the men holding dual 
fellowship. 


The Superintendents’ Council 


The Superintendents at their separate 
meeting spent much time on the general 
missionary policy of the church, expressing 
approval of the spirit of the principles 
adopted by the Eoard Oct. 19, 1926, 
based on the general policy adopted at 
Washington Dec. 1, 1925. 

The principles are as follows: 

“First, through the application of the 
rule of percentage appropriations and a 
gradual reduction of the amounts granted 
each year, we hope to bring some of our 
mission churches to a self-supporting basis. 

“Second, by adopting a policy of con- 
centration on a limited number of promis- 
ing fields we hope to bring some of them 
forward to positions of truly great strength. 

“Third, es a result of thorough investi- 
‘gation we should be ready to launch out 

in new fields in such a way as to command 
attention and respect from the outzet. 

“Fourth, we shall aim to develop both 
rural and small town centers as well as 
large city fields, the only consideration in 
either case being that the fields to be cul- 
tivated shall show sign of promise and 
continue to give evidence of progress as 
we go along.” 

Other matters relating to their specific 
work occupied the attention of the Su- 
perintendents. 

* * 
THE WARDEN OF SING SING IN 
BOSTON 

Warden Lewis E. Lawes of Sing Sing 
Prison was the speaker at the Com- 
munity Church, Symphony Hall, Sunday, 
Nov. 20. His subject was “The Death 
Penalty.” 

Warden Lawes is one of the foremost 
advocates of the abolition of capital 
punishment in the country. During his 
many years of prison experience, first as 
prison guard and for the past seven years 
2s warden, he has had much to do with 
convicted murderers. This personal ex- 
perience as well as a profound study of 
the subject has convinced him of the fu- 
tility of the death sentence as a means of 
checking murder. 

Prof. Clarence R. Skinner, leader of the 
-church, conducted the service and a ques- 
_tion period followed. 

«x 


PUBLIC MEETING 


The second in the series of the Public 
Meetings of the Woman’s Universalist 
‘Missionary Society of Massachusetts is to 
be held in Fitchburg Universalist church, 
on Thursday, Dec. 8. 

Among those who are to have a part on 


the program are Mrs. Harold Haynes of 
Southbridge, who is to speak on ‘‘The 
New Woman and the New Church,” 
and Miss Mabel Knight, who speaks on 
“The Religion of the Indians.” Rev. 
Hazel I. Kirk will tell us about ‘Greeting 
a Friendly World.” 

The members of the Fitchburg Circle 
are making preparetions for a big day and 
will serve a luncheon. 

A pageant will be given which will 
demonstrate World Friendship. 

Remember the day and be on hand. 


POTTER FOR NEW YORK 

At a special parish meeting of the 
Church of the Divine Paternity, New York 
City, held Nov. 16, a unanimous call was 
extended to Rev. Charles Francis Potter, 
former minister of the West Side Unitarian 
Church, New York, to become the minis- 
ter of the church. Mr. Potter has been 
preaching several Sundays in the church 
as stated supply. 

The congregation has been without a 
settled minister for over two years, while 
the committee has been searching for a 
successor to Dr. Joseph Fort Newton, who 
came to the church in 1919 from City 
Temple, London, England, and resigned in 


‘1925 to become rector of the Memorial 


Church of Overbrook, Phila- 
delphia. 

The Fourth Universalist Society in the 
City of New York, as the Church of the 
Divine Paternity is legally known, has had 
only four ministers in nearly eighty years. 
The famous Dr. Edwin H. Chapin was 
‘preacher from 1848 to 1880, Dr. Charles 
H. Eaton from 1881 to 1902, Dr. Frank 
Oliver Hall from 1902 to 1919, and Dr. J. 
Fort Newton from 1919 to 1925. All these 
men were noted for their pulpit ability. 

Since Dr. Newton left the church Dr. 
Hall has been acting minister, and at the 
meeting Nov. 16 the church elected him 
pastor emeritus. 

Rev. Charles Francis Potter, M. A., 
S. T. M., was born in Marlboro, Mass., in 
1885 and was educated for the Baptist 
ministry at Bucknell and Brown Univer- 
sities and at Newton Theological Institu- 
tion. After holding Baptist pastorates in 
Dover, N. H., and Mattapan, Mass., he 
entered the Unitarian fellowship and held 
pastorates at Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, 
and Marlboro and Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

In 1919 he was called to New York City 
to the Lenox Ave. Unitarian Church, to 
succeed Dr. Merle St. Croix Wright. Dur- 
ing Mr. Fotter’s six years ministry there 
the property was sold and a new church 
built on Cathedral Parkway near Broad- 
way. 

The church was renamed the West 
Side Unitarian Church, and came into 


St. Paul, 


‘considerable prominence during Mr. Pot- 


ter’s debates with Dr. John Roach Straton 
in Carnegie Hall in 1923-24. Mr. Potter 
also served as librarian and Bible expert 
for the defense at the Scopes Trial in Day- 
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ton, Tenn., in 1925, and has been recog- 
nized as a vigorous champion of evolution 
and the liberal view in religious matters. 
He resigned from the West Side Church in 
1925 and became professor of comparative 
religion at Antioch College, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio. 

Mr. Potter has been lecturing for two 
years throughout the United States in the 
interest of Antioch College and the National 
Association of Pook Publishers, and ec- 
cumulating material for a book on the 
American culture level. It was recently 
announced by the publishers of Dr. 
Will Durant’s ‘““The Story of Philosophy,’” 


that Mr. Potter had been chosen to write 
a companion volume, “The Story of Re- 
ligion.”’ 


He has heen widely known as a lecturer 
on cultural subjects and as a writer of 
magazine articles on religion. 


FAVORS COMPLETE MERGER 

The Florida State Convention of Uni- 
versalist Churches at Pensacola went on 
record recently as favoring the complete 
merger of the Universalist and Unitarian 
denominations. f 

Tarpon Springs, through .Rev. L. J. 
Richards, stood out and advised the Con- 
vention that it would remain in the Uni- 
versalist denomination. The Universalist 
churches at St. Petersburg, at Pensacola 
and at Miami, thus become members of 
the fellowship called the United Liberal 
Church, while keeping fellowship with the 
old denomination, which makes liberal 
appropriations. 

The Florida Universalist Convention 
adopted the following resolution: . 

»“Pesolved: (1) That this Florida State 
Convention of Universalist Churches in- 
dorse the action of the Conference of Re- 
ligious Liberals held in Jacksonville in 
October looking to the federation of the 
Universalist and the Unitarian churches in 
the state of Florida, and that this Conven- 
tion interprets the meaning of the reso- 
lutions there adopted to the effect that 
every Universalist church in the state and 
every Unitarian church in the state, as. 
well as every missionary enterprise here- 
after to be inaugurated by either de- 
nomination, excepting the Unitarian church 
at Orlando and the Universalist church at 
Tarpon Springs, shall be under the joint 
supervision and control of both denomina- 
tions, and that it is our prayer that the 
two churches heretofore mentioned may 
at an early date find their way to affiliation 
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with this United Liberal Church (Uni- 
versalist-Unitarian). (2) That it is the 
sense of this Convention that the cause of 
liberal religion everywhere would be greatly 
strengthened by the merging of these de- 
nominations. (8) That we bring this 
resolution to the attention of the presi- 
dent of the Universalist General Conven- 
tion and the president of the American 
Unitarian Association. (4) That we urge 
upon the attention of these distinguished 
church officials the great opportunity that 
the state of Florida presents for the build- 
ing of Liberal churches and to the im- 
mediate need in Florida of a state superin- 
tendent.” 

Following the adoption a special invi- 
tation was sent to all Unitarians in Pensa- 
cola to attend the sessions of the Conven- 


tion. 
* * 


MEMORIAL SERVICES IN LOWELL 


Tender memories of Dr. Caleb E. Fisher, 
who for twenty-eight years served as 
minister of the First Universalist Church, 
Lowell, were awakened at a memorial 
arranged in his honor on the morning of 
Nov. 13. 

Leading members of the church spoke 
feelingly of his character and his relations 
with the people of Lowell generally, and 
the quartette gave a program of anthems 
and solos dear to his heart. Even the 
scripture and hymns were selected because 
loved by Dr. Fisher. 

The object of the service was to stimu- 
late interest in the movement for a window 
in memory of Dr. Fisher in the National 
Memorial Church at Washington, and to 
help install another memorial window in 
the chapel at St. Lawrence University, 
where he was educated. No effort was 
made to raise money at the service Sunday, 
but the talks that were given urged friends 
of Dr. Fisher to come forward with volun- 
tary contributions at the earliest possible 
moment. 

Harry A. Thompson, president of the 
Board of Assessors, presided, after the 
opening service by Dr. Lorenzo Dow Case, 
the present minister of the church. Mr. 
Thompson said it was most fitting that 
the congregation of the First Church 
should gather and pay tribute to the man 
who was dear to all of them. ‘‘He was a 
friendly type of man,” continued Mr. 
Thompson, “human, tolerant, and with 
other characteristics bound to make him 
popular with all whom he met. What a 
wonderful acquaintance he enjoyed! His 
friends included people of opposite faiths.” 
Mr. Thompson then recited a story of the 
great friendship which existed between 
Dr. Fisher and Rev. Michael A: Ronan, 
late pastor of St. Peter’s Catholic Church, 
saying it was typical of Dr. Fisher, and 
indicative of the catholicity of mind and 
heart that moved men and women of all 
creeds to crowd the church on the occa- 
sion of his funeral. 

Mrs. Frank Whitney, one of the oldest 
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members of the church, said: “I think of 
Dr. Fisher as a friendly man, our friend. 
He needs no memorial in this church, for 
his memory is enshrined deeply in the 
hearts of all of us.” 

E. W. Hunt, a prominent Lowell at- 
torney and well-known member of the 
church, said: “Some men gain distinction 
by a single act or a single utterance, but 
Dr. Fisher gained his tremendous popu- 
larity by a life-time of service and nobility 
of character. The best eulogy is the pledge 
of his parishioners to continue his efforts 
to build up and strengthen the church he 
loved. That is what would best please 
him.” 

Dr. Alexander S. MacLeod referred to 
Dr. Fisher’s friendliness of spirit, and said: 
“He did more to bring about a better 
understanding between Universalists and 
the other Protestant denominations than 
any other man. He was sympathetic, un- 
derstanding, tolerant, and his friendships 
were practical and constructive.” 

The service was closed by a brief address 
by Dr. Case, who said that it was remark- 
able that all four speakers had dwelt upon 
the friendly attitude of Dr. Fisher toward 
all of God’s children. Dr. Case explained 
the proposed memorial for Dr. Fisher at 
Washington, and also the suggested window 
for the chapel at St. Lawrence University. 

The church was filled, and the floral 
tributes were exceedingly beautiful. Much 
of the credit for the effectiveness of the 
service belongs to the choir and organist: 
Miss Etta Thompson, soprano; Mrs. 
Fred L. Roberts, contralto; Mr. Harry N. 
Patten, tenor; Mr. Harry C. Needham, 
bass; Russell M. Fox, organist. 

* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


Dr. John M. Moore, General Secretary 
of the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America, addressed the regular 
meeting of the Boston Universalist Minis- 
ters in the Murray Trust Building, Nov. 7. 
Dr. Harold Marshall, introducing him, 
said: ““Dr. Moore has for some time been a 
leader in the movement for Christian 
union which is based on unity already 
existing.’ “If we are true,’’ Dr. Moore 
said, “to the essential genius of our gospel, 
the solution of industrial problems is 
simple.” 

Dr. Moore then delivered an interest- 
ing address upon a formula for church 
union. This address appears elsewhere 
in this paper. The address was followed by 
a lively discussion led by Rey. Clarence L. 
Eaton. 

Among those present were, Messrs. 
Peters, van Schaick, Ayres, Stevens, Spear, 
Polk, Coons, Bissell, Marshall, Walker, 
Cardall, Torsleff, Hoyt, Eaton, Vossema, 
Merrick, Lobdell, Hadley, Miss Johnson, 
Miss Shedd, Miss MacDonald, Mrs. 
Lindsay, Miss Freeman and Mrs. Cham- 
berlain. 

Rey. John Brush, vice-president, pre- 
sided and devotional exercises were con- 
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ducted by Rev. H. Elmer Peters of Brock- 
ton. 


Notices 


VESPER SERVICES AT ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH 


Nov. 27. Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, minister of 
the First Parish, Milton, Mass. 

Dec. 4. Rev. Ambrose W. Vernon, D. D., Pro- 
fessor in Dartmouth College, Hanover. N. H. 

Dec. 11. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., minister of 
the Arlington Street Church. 

Dec. 18. Rev. John H. Lathrop, D. D., minister 
of the Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dec. 25. Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, D. D., . 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

Jan. 1, 1928. Rev. F. DeWinton Lushington, 
London, England. 

The publie is cordially invited to attend these 


services, which are held at 4 p. m. on Sunday. 
ek 


LEAGUE OF NEIGHBORS LUNCHEONS 


Luncheon conferences (75 cent lunch). Exactly 
1 to 2 p.m. Twentieth Century Club, 3 Joy St., 
Boston, with addresses as follows: “Our Catholic 
Neighbors,’”’ Denis A. McCarthy, Dee. 1. ‘Visits 
to Our So-Called Enemy Countries, Turkey, Bul- 
garia and Germany,’’ Miss Constance E. Blackstock, 
Dec. 8. ‘‘One Family’s Friendship with Foreigners,” 
Mrs. W. H. Prescott, Dee. 15. ‘Proposals for 
World Peace,” Mrs. Jessie E. Southwick, Dec. 22. 

Everybody invited. Telephone reservations be- 
fore 10 a. m. Wednesdays to 398 Boylston St., Bos- 


ton, Kenmore 7136. 
* * 


NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letter of license as lay preacher granted to E. J. L. 
Bisson, as of Oct. 14, 1927. 

Accepted on letter of transfer, George H. Thor- 
burn, Jr., from Massachusetts, as of Nov. 4. 


George H. Bowers. 
* * 


WANTED—AT ONCE 


A Universalist man and wife to serve as custodians 
of the Clara Barton Birthplace, North Oxford, Mass. — 
Moderate salary, heat, light and telephone fur- - 
nished. Consult Mrs. Edwin A. Hunt, 1 King Ter- 
race, Worcester, Mass. Telephone Cedar 5565-W. 

2x 
WEEK DAY SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 


Service every day except Saturday at 12.15 p. m. 
Each Monday at 12.15 p. m. there will be an organ 
recital by Raymond C. Robinson. : 

Tuesday to Friday, music 12.15-12.25 p. m.; | 
brief service and address 12.25-12.50 p. m. : 

The preachers will be as follows: 

Nov. 29-Dec. 2: Rev. Arthur Pringle, Purley Con- — 
gregational Church, Surrey, England. 

Dec. 5, 7: Prof. Ambrose W. Vernon, Dartmouth ~ 
College. 

Dec. 8, 9: Rev. Harold Marshall, D. D., Mana- 
ger, Universalist Publishing House, Boston. : 

Dec. 13-16: Rev. John A. MacCullum, D. D., 
Walnut St. Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dec. 20-23: Rev. John H. Lathrop, D. D., Church 
of the Savior, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dec, 27-30: Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, D. D., 
Dartmouth College. 


“BRING THE BOOK” 


him “Which Book ?” 

“THERE IS BUT ONE BOOK.” 
Vest-Pocket Bible, complete in 31 volumes ; sample volume 
5 cents. Cloth bound, clear print, 20 maps, adjustable: 
cover. ELIZABETH MERRIAM, 

Framingham, Massachusetts). 


said Sir Walter Scott, when 
he was dying. They askedi 


Mention Christian Leader. 


Personal Stationery *120,.5°" 


Your name and address (or three letter monogram) printes/ 
in blue ink on 100 envelopes and 200 single sheets or 10% 
folded sheets paper, good grade stock. Send for samplix 
Makes an excellent Christmas gift. 


CURTIS W. BOWKER 
1091 Washington Avenue, Woodfords, Maine 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. ~ Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W, WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


DDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


Printed in two colors on best 
60 cents 


No. 1. 
paper. To fold in envelope. 
@ dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
18 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 3. A “Perin” booklet, edition de 
fees. 20 centseach. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 


The Hidest Read Book 
in the THorla 


is the Bible—we carry it 
Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Saciety 


41 Bromiield St., Boston 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such 
transients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
8t., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


JOSEPH B. HORTON, Clerk. 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
courses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 
" Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 
SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


BIBLES == TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
teather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 52-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 

Teacher’s Bible 


Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Hither the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo) 
for young men and young women, offering excap- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings dre commodl- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town, 
The income from a large fund is expended for ths 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very ree- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mase. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
taboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitery) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, I. 


Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 

Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 
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A young Scotchman, after making a 
date for a week in advance, walked his 
babe into a twenty-cent movie where 
they had to stand throughout the per- 
formance. The lady was naturally quite 
peeved, and when he had taken her home 
she opened her purse and handed him 
twenty cents. 

“FHere’s the money you spent on me 
to-night,” she said. 

“No hurry, I’m. sure,” replied the 
Scotchman as he pocketed the coins. 
“‘Next week would have been soon enough.” 
—FPennsylvania Punch Bowl. 

ok * 

£n arm protruding from the side of a 
machine ahead apparently can signify 
any one of the following things: The motor- 
ist is (1) knocking ashes off his cigarette, 
(2) going to turn to the left, (8) warning a 
smell! boy to shut up, (4) going to turn to 
the right, (5) pointing to the scenery, 
(6) going to back up, (7) feeling for rain, 
(8). telling the wife he is sure the front door 
is locked, (9) hailing a friend in @ passing 
ear, (10) going to stop.—Orlando (Fla.) 
Morning Sentinel. 

“Are you engaged to him?” asked Miss 
Cayenne. 

“Yes,” answered the prucent girl. 
“But I have requested time to verify re- 
ports on his title and fortune.” 

“That is not an engagement. That is 


an option.’’—Washington Siar. 
* * 
Convict (reading newspaper): “‘Dere’s 


justice for yer! A football player breaks 
two men’s jaws and another man’s leg 
and is de lion of de hour, while I gets ten 
years for only stunnin’ an old guy wid a 
black jack.”’—Boston Transcript. 

x x 

Host (appearing on darkened veranda): 
“Are you young folks all enjoying your- 
selves?” 

(Absolute silence.) 

Host (returning indoors): “‘That’s fine!”’ 
—Life. 

* * 

Tramp: “Sorry, lidy. I’m absolutely 
‘overwhelmed with trousers. But I was 
most anxious for an old overcoat before 
the season starts for puttin’ ‘em over 
motor-car radiators!’’—London Humorist. 

* Co 

No trace of the flyers was found, but 
the condition of the plane indicated that 
they had jumped from the plane before 
it landed, or left it after it descended.— 
Unidentified Clipping. 

* * 

Head-line in exchange—‘‘Too Many 
Deaths from Football.’ 

Well, how many would be just about 
right?—Boston Transcript. 

CS ES 
REFUBLICANS TRIUMPH 
Toss Girl Off Train 
—Scaie heads in a Poriland (Ore.) paper. 
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Mission Study Text Books, 1927-28 


SENIOR BOOK 
A STRAIGHT WAY TOWARD TOMORROW 


By Mary Schauffler Platt 


Chapter Headings 
I. A Safe Way for the Children: Child Welfare. 
II. The Starting Point: The Christian Home. 
III. The Broader Outlook: Books and Pictures. 
IV. The Compass: Religious Education. 
V. Companions of the Way: Social Progress. 
VI. Unto the Perfect Day: World Wide Friendship. 


Price: Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 
HOW TO USE. By Mrs. Charles Daniels. Price, 15 cents. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


The Story of Missions by Edwin BE. White. 
A short popular history of missions, home and foreign. « 


Cloth, 75 cents, paper 50 cents. (After January 1, 1928, cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 60 cents.) 


New Paths for Old Purposes: World Challenges to Christianity in Our Generation 
by Margaret E. Burton. ; 
Shows the essentially missionary character of Christianity and emphasizes the 

duty to apply the missionary spirit to establish just conditions in industry, race rela- 

tions, internationalism and all other relations of life. Brings out the necessity for co- 
operation between East and West in the development of the’ Christian church of the 
future, Full of concrete material. 


Cloth, $1.00; paper, 60 cents, 


THE JUNIOR BOOK 


‘*PLEASE STAND BY” 


By Margaret Applegarth 


Chapter Headings 


I. Mr. Atlas Listens In. IV. Broadcasting It. 
II.) S$) O28. V. Static Spoils the Bedtime Stories. 
III. Please Stand By. " VI. Signing Off. 


Price: Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 
PROGRAMS AND SUGGESTIONS. Price, 15 cents. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


Which Way? 
A Study of 


Universalists and Universalism 
By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 
Dean of Ryder Divinity School 


“A brief, plain statement of what Universalists have believed in 
days past and of what they are believing now, in this new age, with its 
new Bible, its new science, its new psychology, sociology, economies and 
theology.” 

Price, $1.00 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street - - - - Boston, Mass. 


